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Annual  Report  of  the  President 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1914-15. 

Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the 
institution,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  strong  men  from 
the  faculty  and  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Bain,  Professor  of  Greek, 
the  University  suffered  a  loss  quite  beyond  verbal  ap-  faculty 
praisal.  He  possessed  in  deeply  centered  poise  all  of  CHANGES 
the  qualities  that  go  into  the  making  of  a  great  teacher. 
As  a  scholar  he  was  accurate,  energetic,  and  original, 
and  as  an  instructor,  patient,  appreciative,  and  deeply 
sympathetic.  He  loved  his  subject  with  the  depth  of  a 
great  passion,  but  with  the  most  liberal  breadth  of  view ; 
and  he  taught  it,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
nor  as  a  means  of  discipline,  but  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
preting life.  His  fineness  of  spirit,  courtesy  and  charm 
of  manner,  radiated  through  all  of  his  relations  with 
point  and  pervasive  power,  the  supreme  influence  of 
the  cultivated  gentleman. 

During  the  summer  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  accepted  the  resignation  of  Professor  Zebulon 
Judd,  to  enable  him  to  take  the  headship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute at  Auburn.  Professor  Judd,  within  a  few  years 
after  graduation  from  the  University,  made  a  national 
reputation  through  his  work  in  rural  education  as 
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County  Superintendent  in  Wake  County.  After  pur- 
suing graduate  work  in  Columbia  University  he  was 
called  back  to  bis  alma  mater,  and  served  here  one  year 
as  Professor  of  Rural  Education.  His  experience,  abil- 
ity, and  training  promised  to  yield  ricb  results  in  one 
of  the  most  important  fields  in  present  educational 
effort,  and  bis  loss  is  keenly  felt. 

Professor  A.  H.  Patterson,  bead  of  tbe  Department 
of  Physics,  and  Dean  of  tbe  School  of  Applied  Science, 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1915-16,  in 
order  to  accept  important  work  to  which  he  was  called 
just  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  His  place  in  the 
Physics  Department  is  supplied  for  the  year  by  Dr.  E. 
A.  Harrington,  who  comes  to  us  from  Clark  University. 
Professor  P.  H.  Daggett,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, assumes  Professor  Patterson's  administrative 
duties  as  head  of  the  department  and  dean. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Registrar  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  is  devoting  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of 
the  Registrar's  office. 

Other  changes  in  the  staff  were  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  W.  H.  Royster,  instructor  in  Latin,  and 
that  of  W.  L.  Jeffries,  instructor  in  Chemistry.  F.  P. 
Graham,  instructor  in  History,  is  pursuing  graduate 
work  in  Columbia  University  this  year,  and  J.  W.  Las- 
ley,  instructor  in  Mathematics,  is  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Both  expect  to  return  next  year.  W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr.,  in- 
structor in  Mathematics,  resumes  his  work  after  spend- 
ing last  year  at  Harvard.  New  appointments  of  in- 
structors for  1915-16  include:  P.  H.  Epps,  in  Greek; 
G.  A.  Harrer,  in  Latin;  C.  B.  Hoke,  in  Chemistry; 
Edgar  Long,  in  English;  W.  W.  Pierson,  in  History; 
E.  I.  Staples,  in  Electrical  Engineering;  and  E.  W. 
Turlington,  in  Latin. 

The  Administrative  Board,  since  the  last  report,  has 
board  of  lost  through  death:  Col.  A.  B.  Andrews,  of  Wake;  Wil- 
trustees       liam  R  Edmonds,  of  Guilford ;  J.  Allen  Holt,  of  Guil- 
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ford;  David  Stern,  of  Guilford;  Fred  A.  Woodard,  of 
Wilson ;  Emmett  R.  Wooten,  of  Lenoir.  These  were  all 
strong  men :  three  of  them  were  men  of  the  experienced 
strength  and  ripened  wisdom  that  is  gained  through 
years  of  contact  with  affairs;  three  of  them  were  just 
coming  into  a  wider  use  of  their  unquestioned  powers. 
All  of  them  were  devoted  to  the  University,  and  their 
helpful  counsel  will  be  profoundly  missed.  New  mem- 
bers added  to  the  Board  during  the  year  are:  George 
C.  Green,  Halifax;  John  S.  Cuningham,  Person;  John 
N.  Wilson,  Guilford ;  Perrin  Busbee,  Wake ;  George  H. 
Humber,  Moore;  R.  B.  Redwine,  Union;  W.  L.  Hill, 
Duplin;  Graham  Kenan,  New  Hanover;  W.  F.  Taylor, 
Wayne  ;  Leslie  Weil,  Wayne. 

We  cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  as 
administrators  of  the  welfare  of  the  University,  our  our  chief 
chief  concern  is  to  conserve  and  steadily  to  increase  the  C0NCERN 
strength  of  the  faculty.  Every  change  made  in  the 
staff,  however  small  the  position  affected,  and  however 
temporary  the  change,  is  important,  because  it  is  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  source  of  the  institution's 
vitality.  It  means  a  gain  or  a  loss  at  the  heart  of  its 
life.  The  work  of  a  university  has  no  worth  except  as 
its  faculty  are  workers  of  worth.  Although  the  ability, 
energy,  and  ideals  of  the  members  of  a  faculty  vary  as 
they  do  in  the  members  of  any  other  profession,  and 
although,  in  spite  of  this  variation,  uniformity  of  sal- 
ary in  the  various  grades  is  essential,  it  is  no  less  essen- 
tial that  men  of  unusual  distinction  be  recognized  and 
encouraged,  and  rewarded  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
faculty  and  the  governing  board.  ISTo  price  is  too  great 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  great  teacher,  and  no  demo- 
cratic commonwealth  is  rich  enough  in  men  nor  poor 
enough  in  means  to  part  with  a  great  teacher  at  any 
price.  North  Carolina  has  in  the  past  decade  given 
to  half  a  dozen  other  states  some  of  their  foremost  teach- 
ers and  educational  leaders.    To  let  such  men  go  as  a 
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deliberate  contribution  to  the  development  of  other 
states  would  be  a  form  of  spiritual  generosity  worthy 
of  some  praise  ;  but  to  let  them  go  because  of  a  small 
difference  in  salary  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  possible 
public  extravagances. 

It  is  not  that  the  difference  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
determines  where  a  professor  will  do  his  work.  For 
every  man  that  accepted  a  call  to  work  with  a  higher 
salary  elsewhere,  three  have  refused  such  calls.  The 
clear  fact  of  importance  is  that  the  quality  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  an  institution  will  eventually  be  determined  by 
the  salaries  it  pays.  The  quality  of  the  new  men  it  can 
get  is,  in  the  main,  fixed  by  the  same  consideration.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  largely  increased 
funds  to  increase  the  general  scale  of  the  faculty  sala- 
ries, and  to  increase  the  maximum  for  the  highest  grade, 
in  order  to  approach  fairly  the  salary  average  of  insti- 
tutions of  equal  rank,  and  to  enable  our  professors  under 
higher  cost  levels  to  live  with  tolerable  freedom.  The 
faculty  and  the  trustees  should  require,  with  jealous  and 
impartial  care,  that  service  of  distinction  (varying  in 
quality  or  degree  in  the  different  grades)  be  rendered 
always  as  a  basis  for  promotion ;  but  where  such  service 
is  rendered  the  healthful  development  of  the  institution 
demands  that  it  be  assured  certain  and  generous  recog- 
nition. This  service  of  distinction  by  the  faculty  is  the 
source  of  absolutely  all  of  the  virtue  in  the  work  that 
the  University  does,  and  no  institutional  activity,  and 
no  superficiality  of  college  life,  however  attractive, 
should  obscure  this  central  and  fundamental  truth. 
Recognition  of  this  truth  clarifies  our  present  prob- 
the  problem  lem,  though  it  by  no  means  solves  it.  Our  difficult 
of  growth     tagk  -g  no^.  Qnjy  tQ  majntajn^  DUf  f0  make  higher  the 

quality  of  our  University  work  at  a  time  when  the  quan- 
tity of  that  work  is  quickly  increasing  through  the 
growth  both  of  the  number  of  students  taught  and  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  institu- 
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tion.  For  a  complete  statement  of  this  growth  and  the 
necessary  problems  created  by  it,  I  refer  you  to  the  ex- 
tended reports  of  the  other  officers,  with  the  confidence 
that  you  will  give  these  reports  the  detailed  considera- 
tion that  their  importance  requires.  Something  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  activity  of  the  faculty  may  be 
learned  from  the  list  of  publications  and  addresses  in- 
cluded in  this  report.  Mainly,  of  course,  this  faculty 
activity  is  concerned  with  giving  the  regular  courses  of 
instruction.  There  are  1,123  students  registered  up  to 
the  present  in  regular  credit  courses.  Something  over  a 
hundred  are  taking  this  work  in  the  summer  and  not  in 
the  fall  term;  700  students  were  registered  in  the  sum- 
mer term.  The  total  number  taught  in  the  University 
in  the  year  will  closely  approach  two  thousand.  The 
total  number  taught  five  years  ago  was  886.  The  total 
registration  up  to  the  present  is  1,823  (exclusive  of 
duplicates)  ;  last  year  at  the  same  time  it  was  1,578. 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  School  suggests  in  his 
report  that  the  School  has  reached  the  limits  of  wise  de-  summer 
velopment  until  additional  accommodations  can  be  pro-  SCH00L 
vided.  This  is  true,  but  it  would  be  extremely  unfor- 
tunate for  the  School  to  suffer  and  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  to  suffer  for  the  lack  of  material 
equipment,  and  for  the  lack  of  rooms  to  accommodate 
the  students  who  wish  to  come.  The  Summer  School 
deserves  far  more  serious  consideration  as  a  part  of  our 
educational  machinery  than  it  has  received,  and  far 
more  than  its  earlier  nature  warranted.  It  has  grown 
more  serious,  and  steadily  it  has  grown  into  the  fashion 
of  the  regular  session.  It  has  for  its  students  people 
who  are  eagerly  intent  to  make  full  use  of  every  advan- 
tage offered  them.  They  make  immediate  and  multi- 
plied return  in  the  form  of  improved  schools  all  over 
the  State.  Instead  of  seven  hundred  students,  we  should 
have  fifteen  hundred ;  the  grade  of  instruction,  and  con- 
sequently the  grade  of  work,  should  continue  to  improve, 
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EXTENSION 
WORK 


STUDENT 
WORK  AND 
ACTIVITIES 


and  should  cover  every  field  of  work  offered  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  ~No  summer  school  should  be  superior  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  it  offers.  In  order  to  make  it 
what  State  need  requires  that  it  should  be,  the  appro- 
priation for  it  should  be  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars, 
rather  than  the  three  thousand  dollars  to  which  it  is 
now  necessary  to  limit  it. 

In  addition  to  the  growth  in  the  number  of  students  in 
the  regular  terms  and  in  the  summer  term,  there  has  been 
tremendous  growth  in  the  new  activities  of  the  Univer- 
sity created  by  the  success  of  the  extension  department. 
The  admirable  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  Dr. 
L.  R.  Wilson,  to  whom  most  of  this  success  is  due, 
clearly  outlines  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  activities. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  development  of  extension 
work  along  truly  productive  lines  is  beset  with  difficul- 
ties; under  circumstances  that  are  necessary  here,  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  for  it  to  maintain  more  than  a 
bare  existence.  On  the  contrary,  a  casual  reading  of 
the  report  makes  evident  the  fact  that  so  wide  and  so 
vigorous  has  the  reach  of  this  strong  arm  of  the  Uni- 
versity become  that  it  is  already  an  important  factor 
in  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  State,  A  closer 
study  of  it  will  show  that  the  extension  committee  in 
choosing  what  it  should  do,  and  how  far  it  should  go, 
and  what  it  should  not  do,  has  avoided  the  many  dan- 
gers involved  in  this  extra-mural  work,  and  acted  not 
only  with  wisdom,  energy  and  originality,  but  also  with 
remarkable  economy.  What  the  future  of  the  extension 
work  is  to  be  is  largely  a  question  of  means.  In  order 
for  us  to  reach  an  intelligent  decision  as  to  its  develop- 
ment, I  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  report,  that  you 
may  see  its  magnitude  and  judge  its  merit  and  give  the 
counsel  and  practical  cooperation  necessary  to  carry  it 
successfully  forward. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  and  the  conduct  of  the 
students  has  been  marked  by  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
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an  attitude  of  maturity  genuinely  gratifying.  Ques- 
tions of  discipline  have  been  negligible  in  number  and 
importance.  The  administration  of  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  class  attendance  and  like  matters  has  not  suf- 
fered on  account  of  the  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  in 
fact  more  efficient,  owing  to  the  detailed  attention  given 
to  it  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  by  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  and  to  the  im- 
portant change  that  enables  the  Registrar  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  his  office.  The  plan  adopted  last  year 
for  a  more  intelligent  selection  and  correlation  of  stud- 
ies seems  to  be  working  well.  To  supplement  this  sys- 
tem of  specialized  study,  and  to  stimulate  scholarship  of  stimulating 
a  higher  and  a  broader  type,  the  faculty  has  adopted  scholarship 
two  distinctions  to  be  awarded  at  commencement  to  be 
known  as  Honors  or  Highest  Honors.  "Instead  of  the 
prescription  of  a  certain  number  of  courses,  the  student 
is  given  wide  independent  reading  and  investigation, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  college  course  an  examination  cov- 
ering the  whole  field.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  large 
number  of  students  will  read  for  Honors,  but  the  best 
students  will  do  so,  and  since  the  system  aims  at  trans- 
ferring the  emphasis  from  the  course  to  the  subject, 
thus  also  transferring  the  responsibility  from  the  lec- 
turer to  the  student,  outside  reading  of  an  intensive 
nature,  in  term-time  and  out,  will  be  immensely  stimu- 
lated. *  *  *  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  faculty 
to  arouse  in  the  students  the  feeling  that  Honors 
at  graduation  are  the  greatest  academic  distinction 
attainable.  *  *  *  Care  will  be  taken,  also  to  keep 
reading  for  Honors  free  from  the  narrowness  inci- 
dent to  'grinding.'  This  may  be  done  through  study 
groups,  conducted  by  students  outside  of  class,  in  the 
society  of  older  students  in  the  same  field,  and  members 
of  the  faculty,  *  *  *  through  the  encouragement  of  a 
high  level  of  thought  and  conversation ;  through  the  rela- 
tion, for  example,  of  literature  to  art  and  music,  or 
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the  ancient  classics,  English,  French,  or  German  litera- 
ture. *  *  *  The  plan  will  dispose  of  certain  difficulties 
felt,  though  not  always  consciously,  by  ambitious  stu- 
dents which  lead  them  to  emphasize  unduly  extra-cur- 
riculum activities.  *  *  *  The   administration  of  the 
reading  for  Honors  is  vested  in  each  division  in  a  com- 
mittee on  degrees  with  distinction,  to  have  authority  to 
prescribe  the  requirements,  and  to  provide  tutorial  as- 
sistance."1   The  plan  is  admirable  in  its  conception, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  administered  so  as  to  prove  a  gen- 
uine stimulus  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  College. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  problems  of 
the  fresh-     college  administration  is  the  problem  of  assimilating  the 
man  class      Freshman  Class.   Our  entering  class  numbers  307.  Last 
year  it  was  278,  in  1913  it  was  278,  in  1912  it  was  234. 
This  rate  of  growth  will  probably  increase  through  the 
coming  years  rather  than  slacken,  unless  we  restrict  it 
until  our  facilities  are  increased.    We  shall  use  every 
means  within  our  power  to  hold  the  registration  for  the 
entering  class  at  the  present  figure,  although  restrictions 
not  based  on  rules  applicable  to  all  alike  is  not  a  wise, 
and  hardly  a  possible  policy.    The  faculty  has  voted  to 
accept  in  the  future  for  entrance  credit  in  the  College  of 
Arts  two  units  of  approved  work  in  vocational  subjects, 
and  three  units  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  The 
class  of  "special"  students  which  last  year  numbered  73 
and  the  year  before  78  is  this  year  cut  down  to  49.  The 
"pre-med"  group — those  taking  one  year  of  science  pre- 
paratory to  taking  up  medicine — will  disappear  this 
year,  as  two  years  of  college  work  will  be  required  here- 
after.   The  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  have  had 
more  individual  attention  and  more  sympathetic  care 
this  year  than  ever  before.    The  faculty,  through  the 
system  of  advisers  instituted  three  years  ago,  have  been 
of  service,  and  a  group  of  35  of  the  older  students  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  have  rendered  invaluable  help. 


xThe  quotations  are  from  the  report  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Greenlaw,  chairman  of 
the  faculty  committee. 
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I  am  glad  to  commend  again  to  your  attention  the 
work  of  this  Association,  reviewed  in  detail  in  the  re-  y.  m.  c.  a. 
port  of  last  year.  None  of  the  many  agencies  for  good 
in  the  community  is  more  steadily  helpful  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  College,  and  more  unselfish,  energetic,  and 
consecrated  than  this  splendid  body  of  young  men. 
They  have  initiated  and  put  through  many  movements 
of  great  value,  and  are  at  all  times  a  sane  and  active 
influence  for  the  best  things  in  college  life. 

One  very  important  addition  to  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  University  is  the  Emerson  Athletic  Field,  the  emerson 
which  was  turned  over  to  the  University  in  November.  PJ^Jjf 
This  splendid  gift  of  Captain  Emerson's  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  report  last  year ;  its  completion  renews  our 
deep  sense  of  obligation  for  a  most  important  addition 
to  the  happiness  and  health  of  the  community,  and  one 
worthy  in  every  way  of  the  institution.  The  present 
construction  consists  of  a  well  graded  field,  measuring 
600  feet  by  350  feet  on  the  site  of  the  old  field,  but  much 
larger.  Enclosing  a  football  field  and  a  baseball  dia- 
mond is  a  quarter-mile  running  track,  22  feet  wide.  The 
grandstand  consists  of  two  concrete  stands,  each  stand 
172  feet  long,  and  each  accommodating  about  1,500 
spectators.  Under  one  of  the  stands  there  are  quarters 
for  both  the  home  team  and  the  visiting  term,  fitted  out 
with  showers,  lockers,  etc.  It  is  our  hope  to  make  this 
field  not  merely  the  place  where  important  intercol- 
legiate games  are  played,  but  the  center,  also,  of  more 
general  participation  in  athletic  sports  by  the  whole  stu- 
dent body.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  value  of 
intercollegiate  sports  and  "big"  games — and  a  great  deal 
may  be  truly  said  in  their  support — the  main  truth  is 
that  the  chief  concern  of  college  administration  should 
be  toward  an  intelligent  and  deeply  interested  effort  to 
make  the  intra-mural  sports  of  the  students  more  vig- 
orous and  more  inclusive.    We  hope  with  the  help  of 
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this  new  and  adequate  home  for  University  athletics  to 
take  active  steps  in  this  direction  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  growth  of  physical  equipment  has  fallen  far  short 
physical  of  the  growth  of  the  institution.  The  Legislature  of 
equipment  -^915  gave  to  our  requests  a  sympathetic  hearing.  It 
granted  those  requests  in  so  far  as,  in  its  view,  the  re- 
sources at  its  command  permitted.  It  did  not  believe 
that  what  it  granted  met  the  immediate  and  pressing 
needs  of  the  institution.  But  it  did  not  give  any  funds 
for  building  purposes  for  this  year  nor  for  next  year, 
and  it  gave  for  annual  maintenance  $10,000  a  year  less 
than  our  urgent  needs.  No  criticism  is  voiced  here  for 
this  policy  which  the  Legislature  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary policy.  It  is  set  down  simply  as  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  confronts  our  growth  and  challenges  our 
thoughtful  concern.  The  question  involved  constantly 
shapes  itself  to  this  point :  how  genuinely  great,  and 
how  widely  serviceable  does  state  policy  in  North  Caro- 
lina consider  it  actually  and  practically  desirable  for 
the  University  of  the  State  to  become  ? 

During  the  year  the  University  has  received  a  number 
other  gifts  of  other  gifts  of  importance.  The  families  of  Sol  and 
Henry  Weil  generously  endowed  a  lectureship  to  be 
known  as  the  Weil  Lectures  in  American  Citizenship. 
Three  lectures  will  be  given  annually  on  this  founda- 
tion, which  will  admirably  supplement  the  fine  service 
rendered  by  the  McNair  Lectures.  The  Weil  Lectures 
for  1916  will  be  given  by  Mr.  George  B.  McClellan, 
formerly  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  at  present  a  profes- 
sor in  Princeton  University. 

The  old  gymnasium  association,  which  for  many  years 
has  owned  the  valuable  lot  where  the  old  Commons  Hall 
stands,  east  of  the  Peabody  Building,  deeded  the  prop- 
erty, largely  through  the  interest  and  activity  of  Dr. 
K.  H.  Lewis,  to  the  University. 

Members  of  the  University  faculty,  through  a  fine 
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loyalty  to  a  colleague  whom  they  respected  and  loved, 
subscribed  a  fund  sufficient  to  buy,  and  to  hold  intact, 
the  valuable  library  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Bain.  This  they  pre- 
sented to  the  University  library  as  the  Bain  Memorial 
Library.  A  valuable  collection  of  relics,  presented  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Lay,  of  Raleigh,  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged in  the  report  of  the  Librarian. 

Gifts  of  especial  significance  were  made  last  year  at 
commencement  by  two  of  the  reunion  classes.  The  class  of  alumni  gifts 
1910  gave  $400  as  the  first  payment  on  a  gift  of  $1,000 
to  be  used  as  a  student  loan  fund  in  honor  of  W.  R. 
Edmonds,  who  was  a  member  of  that  class;  the  class 
of  1904  gave  the  President  a  check  for  $1,000  to  be  used 
in  whatever  way  he  thought  would  be  of  greatest  service 
to  the  University.  Various  other  gifts,  small  in  amount, 
but  inspired  by  a  splendid  impulse  of  helpfulness,  were 
received  throughout  the  year  from  alumni.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  inauguration  ceremonies  was  made 
possible  by  their  voluntary  financial  help.  Other  gen- 
erous gifts  were  made :  one  gift  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing boys  who  are  working  their  way  through  college, 
and  one  for  extending  the  service  of  the  News  Letter. 
It  is  not  for  the  amount  of  money  they  bring  in  that 
these  gifts  are  important.  It  is  as  an  indication  of  a 
new  and  general  spirit  of  helping  through  giving,  and 
of  expressing  a  stronger  and  deeper  sense  of  loyalty  that 
they  take  their  real  significance. 

They  led  to  the  call  in  the  November  Alumni  Review 
for  expressions  from  the  alumni  in  regard  to  the  estab-  THE  alumni 
lishment  of  an  alumni  loyalty  fund  through  voluntary  loyalty  fund 
yearly  subscriptions  to  be  held  separately  from  all  other 
University  funds,  and  administered  by  a  group  of 
alumni  trustees,  appointed  by  the  President.  This  call 
has  met  with  instant  and  enthusiastic  approval  and 
promise  of  support.  In  the  letters  received  the  main 
point  stressed  is  that  such  a  fund  would  open  to  the 
alumnus  of  moderate  means  the  opportunity  long  de- 
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sired  of  giving  to  the  institution  that  trained  him  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  his  loyalty  and  of  his  desire  to  make  a 
contribution,  however  small,  to  its  increasing  useful- 
ness and  greatness. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  University  is  a  State 
institution,  of  and  for  the  State,  and  that  the  support  of 
the  State,  and  that  alone,  can  make  it  adequate  to  the 
rapidly  growing  demands  of  the  State.  The  alumni 
fund  proposed  would  always  be  auxiliary  to  this  State 
support,  and  proportionately  small ;  but  there  are  many 
things  that  might  be  added  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  the  institution  that  never  will  be  added  from  the 
State  funds,  and  there  are  now  thousands  of  loyal  sons 
of  the  University,  and  there  will  be  thousands  more  in 
the  years  to  come,  who  will  delight  to  contribute  to  its 
upbuilding,  and  who  will  be  better  University  men  for 
contributing.  These  men  do  not  contribute  because  they 
have  not  a  sufficient  sum  to  contribute  in  the  large  way 
necessary  to  make  an  individual  contribution  count. 
They  cannot  give  fifty  thousand  dollars,  nor  five  thou- 
sand dollars;  but  they  would  eagerly  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  five  dollars,  or  fifty  dollars,  or  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  what  such  a  plan  would 
yield.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  its  success  to  assume  that 
it  will  immediately  yield  a  large  yearly  amount.  With 
over  six  thousand  living  alumni  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
loyal  helpfulness,  of  which  the  University  is  at  all  times 
vividly  conscious,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
will  yield  eventually  a  considerable  sum.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  to  provide  an  open  and  productive 
avenue  through  which  men  who  want  to  help  can  help. 

Classes  with  efficient  class  organizations  can  continue, 
as  they  do  at  present,  to  contribute  directly  to  their  class 
funds ;  and  the  classes  can  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
vote  their  gifts  to  such  purposes  as  they  choose,  but  they 
may,  if  they  choose,  vote  to  add  their  class  fund  to  the 
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alumni  fund.  And  individuals  who  have  no  efficient 
class  organization  can  subscribe  directly  to  this  alumni 
fund  with  the  assurance  that  their  subscription  will  be 
well  taken  care  of,  and  used  for  purposes  of  large  serv- 
ice, whether  the  amount  is  one  dollar  or  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Another  use  that  the  establishment  of  this  fund  would 
have  is  in  the  matter  of  bequests.  One  scarcely  picks  bequests 
up  a  paper  in  which  there  is  not  a  record  of  some  be- 
quest to  one  of  the  eastern  universities  of  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  a  million  dollars.  The  University  will 
wait  a  long  time  before  it  receives  such  bequests  from 
its  alumni — and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  not  as  loyal  and  as  liberal  as  those  of  Yale, 
Harvard  or  Columbia;  it  is  because  they  have  not  the 
money  to  bequeath.  But  there  are  a  thousand  alumni 
who  could  bequeath  the  University  sums  varying  from 
one  hundred  dollars  to  five  thousand,  and  their  estates 
not  suffer.  Lacking  the  great  sum,  however,  that  in 
their  imagination  they  would  leave  to  the  University  to 
beautify  the  campus,  foster  extension  work,  endow  a 
professorship,  build  a  college  chapel,  or  do  any  of  the 
hundred  other  helpful  things  for  which  fairly  large 
sums  are  required,  they  feel  that  the  amount  they  could 
give  toward  such  purposes  too  small  to  serve.  The 
alumni  fund  would  be  a  reservoir  for  such  gifts.  A 
hundred  gifts  of  a  thousand  dollars  would  equal  a  single 
gift  of  a  hundred  thousand;  five  hundred  gifts  of  five 
hundred  dollars  would  be  an  endowment  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million. 

Certainly  that  degree  of  success  is  not  unthinkable. 
More  than  that,  its  success  seems  assured,  in  that  it 
represents  not  merely  the  easiest  way,  but  it  represents 
in  the  field  of  giving  the  true  democracy  of  spirit  that 
is  the  dominant  note  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  institu- 
tion.   If  the  plan  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
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it  will  be  immediately  put  into  effect.  It  will  start  with 
the  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  class  of  1905. 
It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  happiness  that  I  report 
the  new  the  conviction,  fortified  in  many  substantial  ways,  that 
loyalty  the  alumni,  the  students,  and  the  public  at  large  are 
taking  a  more  continuous  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  serious  work  of  the  University.  Loyalty  to  the  in- 
stitution is  losing  none  of  the  enthusiasm  that  finds  its 
occasional  magnetic  center  in  great  athletic  contests; 
but  it  is  steadily  receiving  also  a  far  deeper  and  richer 
interpretation.  There  have  been,  during  the  past  year, 
many  inspiring  evidences  that  we  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  see  that  true  loyalty  to  the  University  consists 
not  merely  in  pride  in  the  institution,  nor  merely  in 
love  for  it  as  our  Alma  Mater ;  but,  also,  and  mainly,  in 
our  personal  devotion  to  the  high  things  for  which  the 
institution  stands,  and  our  practical  service  in  making 
these  things  prevail.  This  devotion  we  share  with  all 
good  men  everywhere,  whose  aims  and  ideals  are  kin- 
dred, and  with  every  agency  that  seeks  to  make  them 
effective  in  the  life  of  the  State.  The  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  institution  is  cooperation  in  its  fullest  and 
deepest  sense.  It  is  the  institution  for  expressing  in 
intelligent  and  constructive  terms  all  of  those  varied  as- 
pects of  human  effort  that  make  complete  and  unified 
the  life  of  the  State.  Adequate  equipment,  therefore, 
to  do  its  work  with  freedom  and  vigor  it  asks  not  in 
any  selfish  measure,  but  as  the  heart  of  the  general 
good.  If  we  view  it  in  the  lesser  way  of  partisanship, 
whether  friendly  or  unfriendly,  we  shall  think  too 
lightly  of  its  mission,  misconceive  its  true  character  and 
potential  greatness,  and  so  fail  to  give  it  the  means  to 
perform  its  function  with  the  strength,  the  vision,  and 
the  confident  faith  necessary  to  the  leadership  com- 
mitted to  its  care.  _ 

JiDWARD  K.  GrRAHAM. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  November  17,  1915. 

At  Commencement,  June  2,  1915,  degrees  in  course  were  conferred 
upon  133  persons,  as  follows:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  72;  Bachelor  of  Science, 
13,  including  2  in  Chemical  Engineering,  5  in  Civil  Engineering,  1  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  5  in  Medicine;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  10; 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  9;  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  1;  Doctor  of  Phar- 
macy, 3;  Master  of  Arts,  21;  Master  of  Science,  2;  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy, 2. 

In  the  tables  below  are  given  figures  showing  the  enrollment  of 
students  for  the  past  five  sessions. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOLS. 


Year 

Under- 
grad- 

uate 

Grad- 
uate 

Law 

Med- 
icine 

Phar- 
macy 

Summer 
School 
Credit 
Work 

Total 

1911-12   

567 

26 

126 

54 

33 

797 

1912-13   

610 

23 

131 

54 

32 

837 
886 

1913-14   

636 

42 

116 

60 

44 

1914-15   

687 

50 

135 

81 

58 

77 

1,088 

17  Nov.,  1915  1  

724 

32 

110 

75 

62 

193 

1,195 

UNDERGRADUATES  BY  CLASSES. 


Year 

Senior 

Junior 

Sopho- 
more 

Freshman 

Special 

1911-12    

75 

88 

139 

220 

45 

1912-13    

75 

83 

153 

234 

65 

1913-14   

71 

88 

121 

278 

78 

1914-15   

78 

98 

160 

278 

73 

17  Nov.,  1915    

78 

122 

168 

307 

49 
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The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  enrollment  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  for  the  past  five  sessions. 


1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915 

Botany                  —  .    _.  .  .    

29 

90 
0» 

46 

64 

117 
11/ 

990 

9K9 
606 

9KO 

A  00 
4ZZ 

A  AO 

448 

1  AA 
100 

1  OQ 

izy 

14o 

186 

1  79 
I/O 

1  KQ 

ioy 

ys 

ino 
iuy 

1  qh 

1U0 

QO 

yz 

43 
859 

41 

778 

834 

867 

t861 

Geology     

95 

131 

98 

160 

184 

German  

105 

215 

238 

332 

310 

Greek    

67 

81 

53 

61 

51 

History   

336 

341 

392 

421 

417 

299 

304 

323 

333 

317 

420 

466 

487 

534 

331 

Philosophy  (and  Psychology).  

146 

142 

184 

152 

125 

Physics                                                 .  . 

292 

333 

277 

328 

261 

Romance  Languages  ..  

234 

243 

299 

323 

355 

Rural  Economics   

46 

40 

Zoology      

77 

105 

98 

97 

94 

*Until  1915  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing  are  included  in  figures  for  Mathematics. 
tThese  figures  for  1915  do  not  include  134  Freshmen  registered  for  English  11,  but  excused 
from  the  course. 


Of  the  entering  class,  197  are  from  the  public  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  12  from  public  schools  of  other  States,  51  from  private  schools 
of  this  State  and  21  from  private  schools  of  other  States,  and  16  from 
colleges  and  universities.  Omitting  this  last  number,  we  note  that 
almost  75  per  cent  are  from  public  schools  and  a  little  more  than  25 
per  cent  from  private  schools.  Ninety-three  public  and  twenty  private 
schools  of  North  Carolina,  nine  public  and  ten  private  schools  of  other 
States,  and  ten  colleges  and  universities  are  represented  in  the  enter- 
ing class.  Nearly  60  per  cent  present  14  or  more  units  for  admission 
and  80  per  cent  present  13  or  more. 

The  division  of  students  classed  as  Freshmen  and  Special  Students 
of  the  first  year  among  the  various  courses  is  as  follows:  A.  B.  stu- 
dents, 198,  including  15  in  Group  1;  141  in  Group  2;  34  in  Group  3; 
5  in  the  course  leading  to  the  combined  A.  B.-LL.  B.  degree,  and  3  in 
the  course  leading  to  A.  B.  in  Education;  S.  B.  students,  106,  including 
9  in  Chemical  Engineering;  26  in  Electrical  Engineering;  14  in  Civil 
Engineering,  and  52  in  the  course  leading  to  S.  B.  in  Medicine;  and 
Special  Students,  30,  including  12  in  the  Pre-Medical  course  and  18  in 
other  special  courses.    We  note  here  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
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number  pursuing  courses  leading  to  the  S.  B.  degree.  Last  year  the 
number  was  78  as  compared  with  106  for  this  year,  as  stated  above. 

First-year  students  are  registered  in  the  various  departments  in  the 
following  numbers:  Botany,  48;  Chemistry,  151;  Drawing,  48;  Eco- 
nomics, 2;  Education,  3;  English,  314;  French,  148;  Geology,  22;  Ger- 
man, 177;  Greek,  15;  History,  195;  Latin,  164;  Mathematics,  230; 
Physics,  39;  Spanish,  5;  and  Zoology,  28. 

Considering  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  again  we  find  that  93.5 
per  cent  are  registered  from  North  Carolina,  leaving  only  6.5  per  cent 
from  outside  our  own  State.  The  numbers  from  other  States  and 
countries  are  as  follows:  24  from  South  Carolina;  10  from  Florida; 
10  from,  Virginia;  4  from  Tennessee;  3  from  Louisiana;  2  from  Connec- 
ticut; 2  from  Japan;  2  from  Pennsylvania;  and  1  each  from  Cuba, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Ninety  of  the  one  hundred  counties  of  North  Carolina  are  repre- 
sented by  students  here.  Those  counties  sending  10  or  more  students, 
with  the  number  from  each,  are  as  follows:  Wake,  52;  Orange,  39; 
Mecklenburg,  38;  Buncombe,  37;  Guilford,  35;  Forsyth,  29;  Rowan,  23; 
Alamance,  20;  Cleveland,  19;  Surry,  19;  Craven,  17;  Gaston,  17;  John- 
ston, 17;  Caldwell,  16;  New  Hanover,  16;  Halifax,  15;  Burke,  14;  Gran- 
ville, 14;  Davidson,  13;  Duplin,  13;  Durham,  13;  Iredell,  13;  Union,  13; 
Wilson,  13;  Edgecombe,  12;  Lenoir,  12;  Nash,  12;  Pitt,  12;  Catawba,  11; 
Robeson,  11;  Beaufort,  10;  Bertie,  10;  Chatham,  10;  Cumberland,  10; 
and  Rockingham,  10.  There  are  no  students  registered  from  Avery, 
Bladen,  Camden,  Clay,  Dare,  Graham,  Haywood,  Hertford,  Mitchell, 
and  Swain. 

The  different  religious  bodies  are  represented  among  the  students  in 
the  following  numbers:  Methodist,  305;  Baptist,  256;  Presbyterian,  166; 
Episcopal,  115;  Christian,  19,  Lutheran,  14;  Jewish,  11;  Roman  Catho- 
lic, 10;  Friends,  6;  Moravian,  6;  Reformed  Church,  4;  Church  of  Christ, 
3;  Congregational,  2;  Universalist,  2;  Disciples,  2;  Adventist,  2;  All 
Saints,  2;  Holiness,  1;  Church  of  God,  1;  and  Orthodox  Greek,  1. 

Practically  every  profession  and  occupation  is  found  represented  in 
the  homes  of  our  students.  If  we  classify  them  according  to  the  voca- 
tion of  their  fathers  we  find  the  following  figures:  Farmers,  312;  Mer- 
chants, 158;  Lawyers,  65;  Manufacturers,  52;  Doctors,  51;  Public 
Officials,  34;  Bankers,  22;  Dealers  in  Lumber,  22;  Ministers,  20;  In- 
surance Men,  19;  Contractors,  18;  Mechanics,  18;  Railroad  Men,  18; 
Teachers,  17;  Dealers  in  Tobacco,  15;  Traveling  Salesmen,  15;  Dealers 
in  Real  Estate,  13;  Druggists,  11;  Liverymen,  8;  Editors  and  Printers, 
8;  Auditors,  5;  Managers  of  Hotels,  5;  Bookkeepers,  5;  Brokers,  4; 
Fishermen,  4;  Dentists,  4,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Registrar. 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  my  report  for  the  year  1914-15. 

In  my  former  reports  I  have  spoken  of  the  efforts  of  the  faculty 
to  promote  sound  scholarship  in  the  Freshman  Class.  During  this  year 
I  have  made  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  three  upper  classes,  both 
collectively  and  by  groups,  and  I  herewith  submit  the  results  of  this 
investigation.  The  average  grade  of  these  three  classes  for  the  entire 
college  was  3.18;  the  average  grade  of  the  Senior  Class  was  2.80;  the 
average  grade  of  the  Junior  Class  was  2.60,  and  from  this  class  twelve 
men  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society;  the 
average  grade  of  the  Sophomore  Class  was  3.46. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  men  in  these  classes  belong  to  fraternities. 
The  records  of  these  are  as  follows: 


Number  of 

Name 

Number 

Average  of 

Men  Whose 

Group 

Average  was 

Below  Four 

Alpha  Tau  Omega,-  

8 

2.7 

1 

Zeta  Psi...     

13 

3.1 

1 

Sigma  Chi      

13 

3.1 

2 

Pi  Kappa  Phi  

6 

3.3 

1 

Sigma  Nu                              .  .    . 

8 

3.3 

2 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  .  . 

12 

3.3 

3 

Beta  Theta  Pi  

8 

3.4 

1 

Kappa  Alpha   __                        .  . 

13 

3.4 

3 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon     ... 

10 

3.6 

3 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha   

6 

3.8 

2 

10 

3.8 

3 

Phi  Delta  Theta    

11 

4.2 

6 

The  average  grade  of  three  of  these  groups  was  above  that  of  the 
college  and  the  average  grade  of  one  of  them  was  below  the  point  re- 
quired for  graduation.  The  average  grade  of  all  the  fraternity  men 
was  3.44. 

Few  cases  necessitating  discipline  have  arisen  during  the  year,  and 
these  have  been  promptly  dealt  with.  The  year  as  a  whole  has  been 
marked  by  fine  spirit  and  cooperative  effort.  In  this  connection 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  helpful  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
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Association — not  only  in  their  religious  activities,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  campus,  not  only  as  leaders  of  an  educational  campaign 
against  adult  illiteracy,  but  as  a  body  of  strong  positive  men  who  give 
their  time  and  means  in  order  that  the  best  in  student  life  may  prevail 
here.  The  entire  University  is  richer  because  of  their  labor  and  they 
deserve  a  full  measure  of  encouragement  and  support. 

Respectfully  submitted,  M.  H.  Stacy,  Dean. 


The  School  of  Applied  Science 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  report  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Science  for  the  year  ending  December 
1,  1915. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  distribution  by  courses 
ENROLLMENT    and  years  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  school  for  the 
present  year.    Corresponding  figures  for  last  year  are  given 
in  brackets  for  comparison. 


Fresh- 
men 

Sopho- 
mores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Grad- 
uates 

Totals 

S.B.  in  Chemical  Eng'g... 
S.B.  in  Electrical  Eng'g... 
S.B.  in  Civil  Eng'g  

9  (17) 
26  (15) 
14  (10) 
52  (37) 

5  (  4) 

3 
13 

11  (  8) 

6  (  3) 

7  (  7) 
24  (15) 

2  (  1) 

6  (2) 
5  (6) 
5  (4) 
9  (7) 
0  (0) 

2  (3) 
4  (2) 

3  (2) 
10  (7) 

0  (0) 

3  (4) 
1  (2) 
0  (3) 
0  (0) 
0(0) 

31  (34) 
42  (28) 
29  (26) 
95  (66) 
7  (  5) 
3  (  0) 
13  (25) 

S.B.  in  Medicine  

S.B.  in  Soil  Investigation. 
Special  Students..  

Pre-medical  Students  

Totals  

219  (184) 

The  most  notable  features  shown  by  this  table  are,  first, 
the  large  increase  in  Freshmen  in  the  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing course,  and,  second,  the  increase  in  Freshmen  in  the 
S.  B.  course  in  Medicine.  The  first  increase  noted  is  due 
in  part  to  the  failure  of  four  of  last  year's  Freshmen  in 
the  course  to  pass  off  enough  hours  to  be  rated  as  Sopho- 
mores. The  increase  in  the  second  case  is  due,  I  believe,  to 
the  effort  made  by  the  Entrance  Committee  to  induce  new 
students  to  give  two  years  to  their  academic  preparation 
for  the  Medical  School  instead  of  taking  the  one  year  pre- 
medical  course.  This  resulted  in  a  50  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  enrollment  for  the  pre-medical  course,  with  a  conse- 
quent gain  in  the  registration  for  the  degree  of  S.  B.  in 
Medicine.  The  total  number  of  first-year  men  in  the  courses 
leading  to  medicine  thus  stands  at  sixty-five  as  against 
sixty-two  last  year. 
GROWTH  OF  The  School  of  Applied  Science  as  an  organized  unit  in 
THE  SCHOOL     tne  University  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years.  In 
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the  first  year,  the  enrollment  in  the  school  constituted  4.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  University  enrollment;  in  1910  this 
figure  had  risen  to  12.6  per  cent,  and  this  year  19.6  per  cent 
of  all  the  students  in  the  University  are  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Applied  Science. 

In  terms  of  academic  enrollment,  that  is,  not  including 
the  Professional  Schools,  these  figures  are  even  more  strik- 
ing. In  1906  the  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Applied 
Science  constituted  5.6  per  cent  of  the  academic  enroll- 
ment; in  1910  it  had  risen  to  15.9  per  cent,  and  this  year 
26.5  per  cent  of  the  academic  students  are  in  courses  lead- 
ing to  degrees  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 

These  figures  show  that  the  courses  in  the  School  are 
continuing  to  attract  from  year  to  year  a  larger  percentage 
of  students  to  the  University,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  very 
little  if  any  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the  School, 
and  also  that  only  two  of  the  departments  in  the  School 
have  anything  like  adequate  quarters  and  suitable  equip- 
ment with  which  to  carry  on  their  work.  Such  a  spontane- 
ous and  healthy  growth  must  indeed  be  gratifying  to  all 
those  connected  with  the  work,  and  should  stimulate  fur- 
ther interest  and  development  among  those  concerned. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculty  of  the 

School.  FACULTY 

Elden  Ivan  Staples,  S.  B.,  has  been  added  to  the  depart-  CHANGES 
ment  of  Electrical  Engineering  as  instructor.    Mr.  Staples 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1914,  and  has  since  been  in  the  employ  of  D.  C.  &  W.  B. 
Jackson,  prominent  consulting  engineers  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lasley,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  re- 
ceived a  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  from  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  is  spending  the  year  at  that  institution.  His  place 
has  been  taken  by  W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr.,  who  returns  to  the 
department  after  a  year's  work  in  the  graduate  school  of 
Harvard  University. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Jeffries  resigned  his  position  as  instructor  in 
Chemistry  in  November  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Du- 
pont  Powder  Company.  Mr.  Jeffries'  work  as  instructor 
was  of  very  high  order,  and  we  regret  that  again  the  Uni- 
versity was  not  able  to  hold  a  good  teacher  against  the  com- 
petition of  a  more  lucrative  position.  The  department  of 
Chemistry  was  fortunately  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  Hoke,  of  the  Class  of  1913,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Mr.  Hoke  was  formerly  assistant  in  Chemistry,  and  since 
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his  graduation  has  been  instructor  in  Science  in  the  Win- 
ston-Salem High  School. 

Additions  to  equipment  have  been  few  during  the  past 
ADDITIONS  TO  year. 

EQUIPMENT  The  Department  of  Geology  reports  that  "the  collections 
have  been  enriched  by  a  number  of  lantern  slides  illustra- 
ting anthropogeography,  by  models  and  charts  for  use  in 
the  study  of  petrography,  and  by  small  collections  of 
gneisses,  schists,  and  granites  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  of 
limestones  suitable  for  use  in  agriculture  from  Piedmont, 
North  Carolina,  and  from  the  Coastal  Plain." 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  reports  the  addi- 
tion of  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  surveying  instru- 
ments. 

In  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  the  dynamo 
laboratory  has  been  greatly  improved  by  a  rearrangement 
of  the  equipment  and  testing  facilities.  The  following  new 
apparatus  has  been  added  during  the  year:  a  Holtzer-Cabot 
magneto-tachometer  for  speed  measurement;  a  5  H.  P. 
starting  compensator,  and  a  compound-rotator  for  the  pho- 
tometric laboratory. 

A  three-phase  power  circuit  from  the  distributing  system 
of  the  University  Power  Plant  has  been  brought  into  the 
dynamo  laboratory,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
charge  the  storage  battery  from  this  circuit  by  means  of  a 
motor-generator  set.  This  change  should  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  supplying  power  to  the  laboratories  and  depart- 
ments that  use  the  battery. 

In  assuming  the  duties  of  the  Deanship  in  the  absence  of 
POLICY  OF  THE  Dean  Patterson,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
SCHOOL  of  coordination  and  cooperation,  which  I  believe,  if  sym- 

pathetically followed,  will  greatly  enhance  the  efficiency  of 
the  School.  The  faculty  of  the  School,  fortunately,  is  of 
such  a  size  as  to  make  entirely  feasible  a  system  of  round- 
table  conferences  at  which  may  be  considered  not  only  ques- 
tions and  problems  peculiar  to  the  School,  but  also  general 
problems  of  engineering,  and  engineering  education.  These 
meetings  will  be  held  monthly,  throughout  the  year,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  much  good  will  come  from  them. 

Among  the  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  these  con- 
ferences may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Revision  of  the  curricula  of  the  School. 
Method  of  apportioning  laboratory  fees. 
Summer  work  for  engineering  students. 
A  cooperative  system  of  engineering  education. 
Engineering  extension  work. 
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The  question  of  the  curricula  has  already  been  discussed 
and  a  committee  is  now  at  work  on  it.  It  has  been  my 
strong  conviction  for  some  time  that  we  have  not  been 
functioning  properly  as  the  School  of  Applied  Science  con- 
nected with  a  large  and  growing  University. 

Internally  there  has  been  little  organic  unity.  Each  de- 
partment works  out  its  own  problem,  in  its  own  individual 
way.  While,  of  course,  such  a  procedure  is  at  once  desirable 
and  necessary,  in  that  each  branch  of  the  work  does  have 
educational  problems  peculiar  to  its  own  field,  it  may  be- 
come equally  undesirable  if  it  is  carried  too  far  without  the 
restraining  influence  of  a  properly  coordinated  policy  of 
expansion  for  the  School  as  a  whole. 

Externally  in  our  relations  to  the  University  as  a  whole 
we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  us  for  inculcating  in  our  "Carolina  Engineers"  the  idea 
that  they  are  a  part,  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the 
general  social  and  economic  scheme  of  life. 

That  this  is  not  a  criticism  peculiar  to  our  own  School 
is  shown  by  a  recent  report  of  progress  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  engineering  education  made  up  of  members  of  the 
various  professional  engineering  societies  and  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  In 
the  course  of  the  investigation  of  Engineering  Education 
which  this  committee  is  making,  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  furnish  the  schools  with  "a  statement  of  the  professional 
demands  they  are  trying  to  meet."  The  committee  has  held 
personal  interviews  with  engineers  in  practice  and  has  sent 
out  several  thousand  letters  to  the  engineering  profession 
in  order  to  find  out  "what  the  engineering  profession 
wants."  In  these  interviews,  and  in  the  replies  to  these 
letters  the  committee  reports  that  four  salient  points  of 
criticism  stand  out: 

1.  Insufficient  training  in  the  use  of  English. 

2.  Lack  of  breadth  of  view. 

3.  Lack  of  business  sense. 

4.  Over -specialization. 

In  our  own  case  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fourth  point  of 
criticism  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  At  the  present  rate 
of  development  in  all  branches  of  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  if  indeed  it  is 
not  now  impossible,  to  give  in  four  years  a  complete  pro- 
fessional training  such  as  is  now  demanded  of  the  best 
engineers.  In  other  schools  as  well  as  in  our  own,  the 
result  has  been  the  crowding  out  of  the  curricula,  little  by 
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little,  of  the  courses  that  exert  a  broadening  influence  on 
the  potential  engineer,  in  order  to  make  way  for  new 
courses  in  special  fields.  Consequently  we  have  been  de- 
veloping along  lines  that  make  for  the  "narrow  technician" 
instead  of  those  that  lead  to  the  broad  heights  of  the  "Mas- 
ter Engineer." 

"The  man  of  breadth  that  is  wanted,"  according  to  the 
engineers,  "may  be  developed  by  more  study  of  sociology, 
economics,  history,  psychology,  and  ethics." 

Herein  lies  our  opportunity  to  make  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  a  more  vital  part  of  the  greater  University, 
and  a  more  effective  instrument  for  the  development  of  en- 
gineering members  of  society.  I  believe  the  committee 
which  has  this  matter  under  consideration  will  be  able  to 
report  to  the  general  Faculty  an  acceptable  scheme  of  re- 
organization that  will  make  the  School  a  more  effective 
working  unit  of  the  University. 

While  all  of  the  departments  that  make  up  the  School 
NEEDS  OF  THE  are  suffering  for  want  of  equipment  and  facilities  suitable  to 
SCHOOL  the  importance  of  their  work,  I  must  focus  attention  on 

the  condition  of  the  Department  of  Physics.  It  seems 
almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  this  department  is  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  in  the  School.  Lack 
of  adequate  quarters  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  the 
equipment  so  necessary  for  a  Department  of  Physics,  not 
only  stunts  the  department  and  makes  the  work  of  the 
teachers  absolutely  devoid  of  anything  but  drudgery,  but 
it  must  necessarily  reflect  itself  on  into  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  school  whose  work  is  inseparably  linked  up 
with  that  of  the  Physics  Department  as  fundamental  to  all. 

The  laboratory  accommodations  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  are  so  small  and  the  equipment  of  apparatus  so 
meager  that  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  class  in  general 
Physics  into  seven  sections  with  laboratory  periods  on 
every  afternoon  and  two  mornings.  Even  then  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  correlate  the  laboratory  exercises 
with  the  lectures. 

As  regards  the  lecture  and  demonstration  work  in  this 
course,  the  lecture  room  is  so  small  that  here  too  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  class  into  two  sections,  and  then  in 
order  to  provide  for  each,  the  very  dangerous,  if  not  unlaw- 
ful practice  of  putting  chairs  in  the  aisle  must  be  resorted 
to.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  of  the  University,  with- 
in two  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  further  sub- 
division of  the  class. 
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I  most  earnestly  request  that  this  matter  be  given  very- 
careful  thought  and  consideration,  and  that  some  means  of 
relief  be  found  to  remedy  the  condition  that  now  exists  and 
which  must  soon  become  intolerable. 

Respectfully  submitted,  P.  H.  Daggett, 

Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report: 

1.  The  enrollment  for  the  academic  year  1915-16  is,  to  this  date, 
84 — 33  in  the  regular  session  and  51  in  the  summer  session  (1915). 
This  means  a  large  increase  in  the  number  taking  graduate  courses 
in  the  summer — 16  in  1914,  51  in  1915.  It  also  means  a  decrease  in  the 
number  registered  in  the  regular  sessions — 45  at  this  date  1914,  33  now. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  three  sets  of  causes:  (1)  A  number  of  students 
have  decided  to  take  their  graduate  degree  (A.  M.  in  each  case  of  the 
summer  session  students)  in  four  summers,  instead  of  giving  up  their 
educational  positions  for  one  year.  (2)  The  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree Master  of  Arts  have  been  enlarged.  (3)  The  depression  which 
prevailed  during  the  past  year  caused  a  number  of  men  who  had  made 
their  plans  to  enter  the  University  this  year  to  defer  their  coming. 

The  total  number  for  this  year  is,  to  this  date,  the  largest  the  gradu- 
ate school  has  had.  Last  year's  registration  at  this  date  was  61;  this 
year's,  84.  Prior  to  1914,  42  had  been  the  largest  number  (1913);  the 
average  for  the  period  1906-12  was  26. 

2.  Of  the  present  number,  67  are  candidates  for  the  degree  Master  of 
Arts  (48  of  these  in  the  summer  session,  1915),  1  for  that  of  Master  of 
Science,  1  for  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering, 
8  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  7  special  graduate  students. 

3.  Of  these  students,  36  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  7,  Wake  Forest;  6,  Guilford;  6,  Lenoir;  4,  Davidson;  4,  Er- 
skine;  1  each  from  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Carson  and  Newman,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Cumberland, 
East  Texas,  Iowa  Christian,  McGill,  Meredith,  Oskaloosa  (Iowa),  Ox- 
ford (England),  Presbyterian  (S.  C.)»  Scarrett,  Sewanee,  Trinity, 
Waseda  (Japan),  Wesleyan,  Winthrop,  Wofford,  two  with  no  formal 
degree.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Lee  Raper, 

Dean. 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Law  School. 

The  Summer  Law  School  occupied  the  ten  weeks  from  June  17th  to 
August  27th.  The  lecturers  during  the  summer  term  were  Professor 
Mcintosh  and  myself,  of  the  regular  staff,  and  Mr.  Richard  G.  Stockton, 
of  Winston-Salem.  Mr.  Stockton  made  a  fine  record  as  a  lecturer  in 
the  summer  school  of  1914,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  him 
again.  There  were  44  summer  students,  21  of  whom  applied  for  license 
at  the  August  term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  were  also  represented 
at  this  examination  by  one  of  our  graduates  of  last  year.  All  were 
successful  and  were  duly  licensed. 

I  should  mention,  moreover,  that  the  School  furnished  26  successful 
candidates  to  the  bar  examination  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Feb- 
ruary last. 

The  registration  for  the  academic  year  1915-1916  is  80;  34  of  these 
are  classified  as  Seniors,  46  as  Juniors. 

At  the  Commencement  of  1915  the  School  graduated  10  Bachelors  of 
Law.  Small  as  the  number  seems,  it  represents  the  largest  number  of 
graduates  in  law  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

I  again  earnestly  direct  your  attention  to  the  need  of  lengthening 
the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.  In  my  report  of 
last  year  I  said:  "All  the  leading  law  schools  in  the  country  have 
made  this  change  [from  a  two  years  to  a  three  years  course].  A  number 
of  weaker  schools  not  able,  from  the  size  of  the  faculty,  to  provide  a 
three  years  course  have  divided  the  work  in  their  catalogues  so  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  three  years  course.  Since  the  three- 
year  law  course  has  become  the  general  standard  the  two-year  schools 
are  under  a  serious  disadvantage.  To  keep  abreast  of  progress  in  legal 
education,  to  place  our  degree  upon  a  parity  with  the  degree  which  is 
now  universally  recognized  as  the  standard,  it  is  imperative  that 
another  year  be  added  to  our  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws."  To  carry  through  this  much  needed  change,  as  I  pointed  out, 
some  addition  to  the  teaching  force  is  imperative. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  P.  McGehee, 
Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  very  brief  report  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine: 

The  enrollment  of  students  is  now  73,  39  in  the  second  year  and  34 
in  the  first  year.  The  entering  class  is  smaller  by  19  than  last  year, 
owing  in  part  to  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  increase  in  the  entrance  require- 
ments to  two  years  of  collegiate  work  in  1917-18,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  25  of  the  present  class  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  collegi- 
ate work. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  reviewed  briefly  certain  significant  facts 
in  the  development  of  the  School,  and  submitted  an  outline  of  what, 
in  my  judgment,  should  be  done  to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest  efficiency. 
I  realized  that  much  of  what  was  proposed  could  not  be  done  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  it  set  before  us  a  definite  object,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  we  may  direct  our  energies.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  was  said  at  that  time. 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  spirit  of  work  and  cooperation 
among  the  students  is  most  excellent.  Respectfully, 

I.  H.  Manning, 

Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  for  this  year. 

The  number  of  students  registered  is  as  follows:  for  the  first  year, 
41;  for  the  second  year,  6;  for  the  third  year,  1;  special  students,  9 — a 
total  of  57. 

The  number  graduating  is  relatively  small,  due  to  the  fact  that  gradu- 
ation is  not  required  of  applicants  to  practice  pharmacy.  The  degree 
of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  was  conferred  upon  9;  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemist  (Phar.  C),  1,  and  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (P.  D.),  3. 

The  applicants  for  license  before  the  Examining  Board  made  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  record,  Mr.  Fishel  leading  and  receiving  the  Hancock 
prize.   The  next  four  highest  marks  were  made  by  our  students. 

The  library  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  gifts  and  purchases 
of  books.  The  slight  increase  in  pay  to  the  two  assistants  in  the 
laboratory  has  aided  in  maintaining  the  laboratory  work  for  the  more 
than  one  hundred  medical  and  pharmacy  students  in  the  School.  For 
any  appreciable  increase  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  equipment  and  material  for  laboratory  work. 

A  journal  originated  by  Mr.  Beard  and  conducted  by  him  and  the 
students  has  been  favorably  received,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  department. 
This  is  now  a  question  of  finances,  as  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  journal 
of  this  nature. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  of  a  high  order,  on  the  whole. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  V.  Howell, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1915. 

With  the  steady  increase  of  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
State  there  comes  an  increased  demand  for  young  men  of 
scholarship,  professional  training,  and  enthusiastic  desire 
to  serve  as  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents.  To 
meet  this  demand  the  School  of  Education  directs  its  best 
efforts,  and  hence  its  steady  purpose  is — 

1.  To  prepare  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  and 

2.  To  attract  students  to  a  serious  study  of  education, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  leadership  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  when  they  shall  have  taken  their  places  as 
citizens  in  State  and  Nation. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  so  many  of  the  correspondence 
CORRESPOND-  courses  are  taken  as  to  show  that  there  was  wisdom  in 
ENCE  COURSES  establishing  the  department.  The  Director's  report  shows, 
among  many  other  interesting  facts,  that  of  the  28  students 
enrolled  in  the  Correspondence  Department  last  year  14  have 
again  enrolled,  and  that  9  new  students  are  already  en- 
rolled, thus  giving  an  enrollment  of  23  at  the  beginning 
of  the  correspondence  year.  That  the  demand  for  corre- 
spondence courses  is  widespread  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  28  students  enrolled  last  year  and  the  9  new  students 
enrolled  this  year  come  from  twenty-seven  counties  in 
North  Carolina. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  addition  of  Miss  Roberson  to 
the  clerical  force  in  the  School  of  Education  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  correspondence  work  and 
all  other  work  necessary  to  the  outside  activity  of  the  in- 
structors. 

The  professors  in  the  various  departments  offering  courses 
TO  INCREASE  have  in  the  best  spirit  done  a  great  deal  to  help  along  the 
EFFICIENCY  correspondence  courses;  but  now,  in  order  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  department,  there  must  be  additional 
teaching  force,  so  as  to  relieve  the  professors  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  correspondence  work  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  give  full  time  to  the  details  of  the 
work. 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  take  the  college  credit  courses  offered  in  the 
School  of  Education,  and  that  some  of  these  students  are 
graduates  of  other  colleges  coming  to  us  for  advanced 
work. 

The  activities  of  instructors  in  the  School  of  Education 
have  been  more  extensive  away  from  the  University  the 
past  year  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  believed  that  their 
service  among  the  people  of  the  State  has  been  both  helpful 
and  practical.  Among  the  many  instances  of  outside  activ- 
ity, it  may  be  mentioned  that  to  seven  counties  have  been 
furnished  aids  and  suggestions  for  commencements;  that 
in  twelve  counties  aids  and  suggestions  in  teaching,  school 
organization,  and  administration  have  been  given;  that 
quite  a  number  of  teachers'  meetings  have  been  addressed; 
that  various  communities  have  been  aided  in  planning  and 
equipping  their  schoolhouses;  that  personal  examinations 
of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  pupils  have  been  made;  that  in 
several  city  schools  an  intensive  study  of  pronounced  types 
of  mentally  deficient  children  has  been  made,  and  reme- 
dies and  suggestions  offered  for  the  aid  and  improvement 
of  those  examined,  and  that  seventy-five  public  addresses 
have  been  made  at  school  commencements  and  other  public 
gatherings. 

The  village  school  will  soon  move  into  its  new  building, 
which  is  farther  from  the  University  campus  than  the  one  the  CAMPUS 
it  now  occupies;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for 
the  Tomato  Club  girls  to  continue  to  use  the  field  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  Educational  Building. 
This  field  has  been  turned  over  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  who  has  already  laid  it  off  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  and  experimentation.  Part  of  this  field  will 
be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  more  than  250  North  Caro- 
lina shrubs,  part  for  the  cultivation  of  foreign  shrubs,  and 
part  for  testing  seeds  and  fertilizers  and  making  practical 
experiments  with  common  crops  and  other  intensive  study 
and  research  work. 

Dr.  Coker's  work  will  be  of  special  value  for  those  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Education  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  in  public  schools  in  which  agriculture  and  school 
gardening  are  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

It  would  materially  help  along  our  classroom  and  lecture 
work  if  we  could  have  a  screen  and  lantern  for  purposes  of 
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illustration,  and  I  find  that  this  could  be  done  for  not 
more  than  $150. 

Late  in  the  past  summer  Professor  Judd  resigned  as 
RESIGNATION     Professor  of  Rural  Education  to  accept  a  call  to  a  professor- 
ship in  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  for  the  present 
year  the  courses  offered  by  him  have  been  omitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  C.  S.  Noble, 

Dean. 


Report  of  the  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  report  of  my  activities 
as  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  covering  the  period 
from  December  1,  1913,  to  November  30,  1915. 

During  these  two  years  I  have  given  the  greater  part  of 
my  time  and  attention  to  the  rural  public  high  schools 
established  and  operated  under  the  High  School  Act  of 
1907.  (For  a  detailed  report  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  this  system  of  schools,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  seventh 
and  eighth  annual  reports  as  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  published  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.)  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
during  these  two  years  this  system  of  schools  has  made 
steady  progress  and  enjoyed  a  healthy  growth.  The  devel- 
opment has  been  not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  schools  receiving  State  aid  as  in  the 
way  of  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools  already  estab- 
lished. The  following  table  will  indicate  in  a  general  way 
the  sort  of  development  that  has  taken  place: 

1913  1915 

Number  of  schools  in  operation   211  214 

Number  of  schools  reporting  four-year  courses  42  89 

Number  of  schools  reporting  three-year  courses  68  87 

Number  of  schools  reporting  two-year  courses.  101  38 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools.  .  .  .  375  434 
Total  number  giving  full  time  to  high  school 

instruction    281  340 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled   7,946  8,986 

Number  of  fourth-year  students  enrolled   397  609 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  four -year  high 

schools    2,504  4,979 

High  school  funds  raised  by  local  taxation 

(for  maintenance)    $73,102.31  $81,267.62 

High  school  funds  contributed  from  the  county 

fund  by  the  county  (for  maintenance)  ....  45,770.32  75,348.92 

Total  expenditures  (for  maintenance)  ...  $196,545.65  $247,253.59 

One  of  the  big  problems  with  which  the  country  high 
schools  are  confronted  is  that  of  providing  adequate  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Special  attention  has,  therefore,  been 
given  to  this  matter  for  the  past  several  years.    Since  1907 
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something  over  half  of  the  rural  high  schools  receiving 
State  aid  have  been  provided  with  reasonably  good  build- 
ings. During  the  past  two  years  about  fifty  buildings  have 
been  erected,  costing  in  round  numbers,  with  the  equipment 
added,  about  $700,000. 

There  are  now  in  operation  seventeen  farm-life  schools. 
Two  others  have  been  established,  to  open  in  January, 
1916,  making  a  total  of  nineteen  established  so  far.  All 
but  three  of  these,  namely,  those  of  Guilford  County,  have 
opened  their  doors  or  have  been  established  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  added  that  the  farm-life  school  is  really  a  department 
of  the  public  high  school  which  provides  for  the  boys 
courses  in  agriculture  and  certain  allied  subjects,  and  for 
the  girls  courses  in  home  economics.  Since  a  great  deal 
of  my  attention  has  been  given  to  the  farm-life  depart- 
ments, it  is  not  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  summary  of  the 
progress  they  have  recently  made.  The  present  value  of 
the  nineteen  high  school  plants,  including  equipment  of  all 
kinds  in  connection  with  which  the  farm-life  departments 
are  operated,  is  $419,452.  Improvements  and  additions 
made  during  the  past  year  amount  to  $178,440.  The  school 
buildings  proper  of  these  nineteen  schools  are  worth  $240,- 
173,  and  the  dormitories  in  connection  with  them  are  worth 
$99,712.  They  own  698  acres  of  land  worth  $44,640,  barns 
worth  $9,590,  stock  and  equipment  worth  $9,996.  Last  year 
there  was  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  these  particular  de- 
partments $38,650,  contributed  by  the  State  one-half  and 
by  the  counties  one-half.  For  the  current  year  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  these  departments  will  be  $63,500.  (For  a 
detailed  statistical  and  narrative  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  these  schools,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  eighth 
annual  report  as  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools.) 

I  endeavor  to  spend  as  much  time  in  the  field  visiting 
the  schools  as  I  possibly  can,  though  the  office  work  has 
so  increased  in  volume  that  I  am  able  to  spend  barely  half 
of  the  time  in  the  field  while  the  schools  are  in  operation. 
I  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  keep  as  closely  in  touch  with 
the  field  work  as  possible  through  reports,  correspondence, 
and  conferences.  A  preliminary  report  is  called  for  from 
every  high  school  receiving  State  aid  early  in  the  fall. 
There  are  214  of  these  that  have  to  be  examined  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  schools  from  which 
these  come  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  State  with 
reference  to  organization,  program  of  study,  support,  and 
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business  management.  This  examination  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention;  and  whenever  it  appears  that 
a  better  organization  can  be  effected,  or  the  school  term 
lengthened,  or  an  additional  teacher  employed,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  me  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  princi- 
pal, county  superintendent,  and  committee  with  a  view  to 
improving  and  strengthening  the  work  wherever  it  appears 
weak  or  not  well  organized.  This  requires  a  great  amount 
of  correspondence. 

In  addition  to  the  preliminary  report  there  is  an  annual 
report  required  of  each  principal  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  and  also  a  financial  report  from  the  treasurer  of  each 
school.  These  reports  are  also  handled  through  my  office. 
It  is  from  these  that  the  statistical  part  of  my  annual 
report  to  the  State  Superintendent  is  made  up.  The  getting 
in  of  complete  and  accurate  reports  from  every  school  and 
the  tabulation  of  the  statistics  requires  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  I  have  continued 
to  prepare  the  high  school  literature  issued  by  the  State  high  school 
Department  of  Education  and  edited  the  North  Carolina  LITERATURE 
High  School  Bulletin.  The  High  School  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  University,  and  goes  regularly  to 
all  of  the  county  superintendents,  city  superintendents, 
high  school  principals  and  teachers  of  the  State.  It  is  also, 
by  request,  sent  to  many  of  the  libraries  of  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  country.  Its  leading  articles  are  listed 
regularly  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
consequently  there  are  many  calls  for  it.  A  number  of 
requests  have  come  from  the  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals that  the  Bulletin  be  issued  monthly.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  Bulletin  can  be  made  a  monthly  publication  with 
practically  no  additional  cost  to  the  University,  and  that 
this  should  be  done. 

In  connection  with  my  office  there  has  been  operated  for 
the  past  several  years  a  Teachers'  Bureau  for  the  benefit  TEACHERS' 
of  teachers  wanting  positions,  and  also  for  school  officials  BUREAU 
looking  for  teachers.  The  greater  number  of  teachers  who 
register  with  the  bureau  do  so  during  the  Summer  School. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  over  300  teachers  regis- 
tered with  the  bureau,  and  there  were  as  many  calls,  first 
and  last,  from  school  officials  looking  for  teachers  as  there 
were  teachers  registered  with  us.  A  great  deal  of  the  work 
of  the  bureau  comes  during  the  Summer  School,  though 
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the  heavy  part  of  the  correspondence  in  connection  with  it 
comes  after  the  Summer  School  has  closed,  during  the  late 
months  of  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

My  activities  as  Director  of  the  Summer  School  are  em- 
bodied in  a  separate  report;  also,  my  list  of  addresses  and 
published  articles  is  in  a  separate  report. 

I  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Southern  Commission 
on  Accredited  Schools,  and  as  Secretary  of  this  Commis- 
sion. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, I  spent  about  a  month  last  winter  at  Raleigh 
assisting  him  with  his  bills  before  the  Legislature,  and 
particularly  with  the  preparation  of  these  bills.  I  also 
assisted  his  office  in  the  preparation  of  the  bulletin  con- 
taining lessons  to  be  used  in  the  moonlight  schools. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  general  summary  given  above, 
the  office  end  of  my  work  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
and  expenses  past  few  years.  It  has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  seems 
to  me  that  greater  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for 
taking  care  of  it.  In  addition  to  my  salary,  the  General 
Education  Board  contributes  $1,000  for  my  traveling  ex- 
penses, the  University  pays  a  student  (Mr.  Oscar  Leach) 
$25  a  month  for  ten  months  in  the  year  to  assist  with  the 
office  work,  and  it  also  pays  for  the  publication  of  the  High 
School  Bulletin.  This  is  the  extent  of  its  support  at  this 
time.  The  State  Department  of  Education  prints  the  an- 
nual report  and  furnishes  a  part  of  the  stationery  and  part 
of  the  postage.  The  cost  of  everything  else  has  to  come 
out  of  my  traveling  expenses,  contributed  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  This  year  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
put  in  a  full-time  stenographer  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  work  of  the  office.  It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  from 
the  foregoing  report  that  the  work  of  my  department  is  as 
much,  or  probably  more,  a  function  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  as  it  is  of  the  University,  and  unless 
ways  and  means  can  be  found  for  providing  here  the  neces- 
sary means  for  taking  care  of  the  increased  volume  of 
office  work  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  for  providing  the 
necessary  office  equipment  and  assistance  would  be  for  the 
high  school  law  to  be  so  amended  by  the  next  Legislature 
as  to  authorize  the  use  of  a  thousand  dollars,  say,  of  the 
high  school  appropriation,  for  administering  that  appro- 
priation. So  far,  it  has  cost  the  State  nothing  to  adminis- 
ter this  fund.    The  development  of  the  system  of  State- 
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aided  high  schools  is  one  of  the  big  pieces  of  educational 
work  the  State  has  before  it,  and  for  this  work  to  be 
checked  in  its  development  or  allowed  to  suffer  because  of 
inadequate  provision  for  administering,  directing,  and 
supervising  it  effectively  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  funda- 
mental error.  Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  W.  Walker, 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Director  of  the 
University  Summer  School  for  Teachers  for  the  session  of 
1915. 

The  Summer  School  ran  for  a  net  term  of  six  weeks,  ex- 
clusive of  the  registration  and  examination  periods,  five 
days  to  the  week,  from  June  15  to  July  30.  At  the  very  out- 
set it  should  be  said  that  this  was,  in  my  judgment,  by  far 
the  best  session  of  the  Summer  School  that  the  University 
has  ever  held.  In  point  of  attendance,  in  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  the  courses  offered,  in  the  character  of  work  accom- 
plished by  the  students,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  and  tone 
of  the  school  a  new  record  was  established,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  facts  and  statistics  given  below.  Not  once  during 
the  entire  six  weeks  was  it  necessary  to  call  together  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  handling  a  case  of 
discipline. 

The  corps  of  instructors,  not  including  the  director  and 
office  force,  was  composed  of  43  members — 33  men  and  10 
women.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity's regular  teaching  staff;  of  the  remaining  18,  3  were 
members  of  other  college  faculties,  3  were  city  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  10  were  supervisors  and  teachers  in  city 
or  rural  schools,  1  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Com- 
mission, and  1  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary 
Schools. 

Ninety-four  courses  of  instruction  were  scheduled  in 
twenty-four  branches;  seventy-six  of  these  courses,  not  in- 
cluding the  work  in  the  Practice  School,  were  actually 
given.  Courses  were  offered  in  the  following  departments 
of  instruction:  English,  7  courses;  History,  9  courses; 
Latin,  8  courses;  Greek,  3  courses;  French,  3  courses;  Ger- 
man, 6  courses;  Spanish,  2  courses;  Portuguese,  1  course; 
Mathematics,  6  courses;  Physics,  4  courses;  Chemistry,  4 
courses;  Botany,  1  course;  Agriculture,  2  courses;  Geology 
and  Geography,  5  courses;  Library  Science,  2  courses;  Pub- 
lic School  Music,  3  courses;  Piano  Teaching,  1  course; 
Drawing,  3  courses;  Writing,  2  courses;  Physiology  and 
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Hygiene,  4  courses;  Home  Economics,  2  courses;  Rural 
Economics  and  Sociology,  2  courses;  and  Education,  14 
courses.  (For  a  description  of  the  courses  given,  see  Ap- 
pendix A.)  ' 

Throughout  the  term  there  was  conducted  a  two-teacher 
Practice  School  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  prac-  practice 
tice  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  elementary  school  school 
methods.  Regular  class  work  covering  seven  grades  in  the 
elementary  school  was  carried  on.  Teachers  pursuing 
courses  in  elementary  school  methods  were  required  to 
observe  the  work  in  these  grades  under  the  direction  of 
their  instructors.  The  work  of  the  Practice  School  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Zebulon  Judd,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Summer  School.  Grades  1  to  3  were  taught 
by  Miss  Mildred  Moses,  of  Morganton;  grades  4  to  7,  by 
Miss  Hester  Struthers,  of  Chadbourn,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Lee 
Clark,  of  Elizabethtown,  each  being  on  duty  half  time. 
The  teachers  of  drawing  and  writing  also  assisted  in  the 
work  in  the  Practice  School.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
Practice  School  classes  57  pupils,  mainly  from  the  town  of 
Chapel  Hill.  To  young,  inexperienced  teachers  the  Practice 
School  work  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  the 
Summer  School. 

There  were  enrolled  731  students  as  against  596  for  the 
preceding  year.    Of  this  number  there  were  206  male  and  number  and 
525  female  students;  482  were  teachers,  130  were  preparing  DISTRIBUTION 
to  teach,  28  were  preparing  to  enter  college,  193  were  0F  STUDENTS 
studying  for  college  or  university  credit,  58  of  whom  were 
graduate  students  and  135  undergraduates;  scattering,  15. 

There  were  687  students  from  North  Carolina,  represent- 
ing 90  counties.  The  counties  in  North  Carolina  not  repre- 
sented were  Ashe,  Avery,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Madison, 
Mitchell,  Polk,  Swain,  and  Yancey.  Virginia  sent  15;  South 
Carolina,  13;  Tennessee,  2;  Florida,  2;  New  Jersey,  1; 
Louisiana,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Maryland,  1;  Arkansas,  1;  Kentucky, 
1;  Minnesota,  1;  New  York,  1;  Georgia,  1;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1. 

The  counties  in  North  Carolina  represented  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  coming  from  each  were  as  follows:  Alamance, 
12;  Alexander,  2;  Alleghany,  2;  Anson,  2;  Beaufort,  3;  Ber- 
tie, 3;  Bladen,  6;  Brunswick,  3;  Buncombe,  5;  Burke,  2;  Ca- 
barrus, 6;  Caldwell,  1;  Camden,  1;  Carteret,  4;  Caswell,  3; 
Catawba,  9;  Chatham,  7;  Chowan,  1;  Cleveland,  13;  Co- 
lumbus, 14;  Craven,  3;  Cumberland,  14;  Currituck,  4;  Dare, 
1;  Davidson,  6;  Davie,  3;  Duplin,  4;  Durham,  39;  Edge- 
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combe,  5;  Forsyth,  10;  Franklin,  15;  Gaston,  8;  Gates,  10; 
Granville,  21;  Greene,  2;  Guilford,  20;  Halifax,  6;  Harnett, 
6;  Haywood,  1;  Henderson,  3;  Hertford,  3;  Hoke,  3;  Hyde, 
3;  Iredell,  4;  Jackson,  1;  Johnston,  6;  Jones,  3;  Lee,  5; 
Lenoir,  16;  Lincoln,  8;  Macon,  1;  Martin,  4;  McDowell,  4; 
Mecklenburg,  15;  Montgomery,  7;  Moore,  7;  Nash,  11;  New 
Hanover,  9;  Northampton,  13;  Onslow,  4;  Orange,  38;  Pam- 
lico, 4;  Pasquotank,  5;  Pender,  3;  Perquimans,  3;  Person, 
22;  Pitt,  13;  Randolph,  10;  Richmond,  7;  Robeson,  16; 
Rockingham,  9;  Rowan,  14;  Rutherford,  4;  Sampson,  21; 
Scotland,  6;  Stanly,  4;  Stokes,  1;  Surry,  8;  Transylvania, 
1;  Tyrrell,  3;  Union,  12;  Vance,  11;  Wake,  39;  Warren,  6; 
Washington,  4;  Watauga,  1;  Wayne,  10;  Wilkes,  2;  Wilson, 
3;  Yadkin,  1. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  given, 
there  were  several  series  of  special  lectures  and  confer- 
ences.   Prominent  among  these  should  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  series  of  lectures  on  International  Polity  and  Con- 
ciliation, given  by  Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

2.  The  series  of  seven  illustrated  lectures,  June  28  to 
July  4,  by  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks,  of  New  York,  on  Archceology 
and  Ancient  History. 

3.  The  Rural  Life  Conference,  July  5-10,  presided  over  by 
Prof.  Zebulon  Judd,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Summer 
School.  Before  this  Conference,  Dr.  William  A.  McKeever, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
and  conducted  a  series  of  conferences  on  Rural  Life  and 
Education.  The  Rural  Life  Conference  centered  its  discus- 
sions about  the  following  topics:  Rural  Club  Work,  Rural 
School  Improvement,  Improvement  of  the  Rural  Home, 
Rural  Sanitation,  The  Rural  Sunday  School  and  Church. 
Among  others  who  appeared  on  the  program  of  the  Rural 
Life  Conference  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Mr.  T.  E. 
Browne,  Director  of  the  State  Boys'  Corn  Clubs;  Miss  Edna 
Reinhardt,  one-time  Rural  Supervisor  of  Alamance  County; 
Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  Rural  Supervisor  of  Granville 
County;  Miss  Edith  Royster,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Wake  County;  Hon.  W.  A.  Graham, 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Fred  R.  Yoder; 
Mr.  C.  J.  Hayden,  of  the  State  A.  and  M.  College;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Reed,  Specialist  in  Dairying,  State  Experiment  Station; 
Prof.  William  C.  A.  Hammel,  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College;  Mrs.  Jacques  Busbee,  Raleigh;  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin, 
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Secretary  State  Board  of  Health;  Dr.  J.  E.  Harrington  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Maddry, 
pastor  Baptist  Tabernacle,  Raleigh;  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson  of 
the  University  faculty;  Dr.  Lillian  W.  Johnson,  chairman 
Rural  Organizations,  Tennessee  Women's  Clubs;  Dr.  H.  Q. 
Alexander,  President  State  Farmers'  Union;  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Stiles,  of  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

4.  The  High  School  Conference,  July  12-17,  presided  over 
by  N.  W.  Walker,  Director  of  the  Summer  School.  The 
topics  about  which  the  discussions  of  this  Conference  cen- 
tered were  High  School  Standards,  Curriculum  Values,  The 
High  School  Teacher,  The  Relation  of  the  High  School  to 
the  County  System,  and  the  Farm-life  School.  Those  taking 
part  in  the  program  of  this  Conference  were  Superintend- 
ent Edwin  D.  Pusey,  of  Durham;  Dr.  H.  W.  Chase,  of  the 
University  faculty;  Zebulon  Judd;  Superintendent  I.  C. 
Griffin,  of  Marion;  E.  A.  Hodson,  of  the  A.  and  M.  College; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Pryor,  of  Cary;  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  the  farm-life  schools,  and  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  J.  Y.  Joyner. 

In  addition  to  these  should  be  mentioned  the  series  of 
ten  lectures  on  North  Carolina  History,  June  17-29,  given 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Commission;  the  series  of  lectures  on  The  Recent  In- 
dustrial Development  of  the  State,  June  30  to  July  13,  given 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt;  the  series  of  three  lectures  on 
Testing  the  Ability  of  School  Children,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Chase, 
of  the  University  faculty. 

For  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  Summer 
School  students  a  number  of  popular  and  semipopular  PUBLjC 
lectures  and  entertainments  were  given  while  the  School  lectures  AND 
was  in  session.   The  list,  including  a  number  of  those  men-  entertain- 
tioned  above,  follows:  ments 


June  21.    Prof.  H.  H.  Williams — The  Good  Teacher. 

23.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Wyche — Uncle  Remus  Stories. 

24.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Wyche — The  Homeric  Stories  of  Ulysses;  and 

Miss  Emelie  Rose  Knox  in  a  Yiolin  Recital. 
26.    Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle — Reminiscences  of  Bench  and  Bar. 

28.  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks — The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 

World.  (Illustrated.) 

29.  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks — The  Story  of  Ninevah  and  Babylon. 
July     1.    Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks — Armenia,  the  Cradle  of  the  Human 

Race.  (Illustrated). 
2.    Dr.  L.  L.  Lumsden — Rural  Sanitation. 

2.    Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks — Egypt,  the  Land  of  the  Pharoahs.  (Il- 
lustrated.) 
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July     3.     Patriotic  Celebration  by  the  Summer  School,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  A.  H.  Patterson. 

4.  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks — Turkey  and  the  Turks.  (Illustrated.) 

5.  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson — Some  Pressing  Country  Problems. 

6.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  McKeever — The  Philosophy  of  Education  as  Ap- 

plied to  Rural  Life. 

7.  Dr.  H.  Q.  Alexander — Some  Problems  of  the  Farmer. 

7.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  McKeever — A  Cooperative  School  Union  in  the 

Country. 

8.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  McKeever — A  Better  Race  of  Men  and  Women. 

9.  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles— Public  Health. 
Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson — Bird  Protection. 

Choral  Concert,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gustav  Hage- 

dorn — The  Opera  Martha. 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner — Adult  Illiteracy  in  North  Carolina. 
Prof.  J.  S.  Holmes — Our  Forests :  Their  Use  and  Misuse. 
(Illustrated.) 

Dr.  Edwin  Greenlaw — The  Idea  of  Tragedy  in  Shakespeare. 
Prof.  Collier  Cobb — On  Old-World  Highways. 
Prof.    A.    H.    Patterson — Liquid    Air.      (An  experimental 
lecture.) 
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On  Saturday  evening  following  the  opening  of  the  School, 
the  usual  reception  was  given  in  the  gymnasium  by  the 
faculty  and  gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  the  Summer 
School.  One  evening  each  week  was  set  apart  as  Social 
Evening.  On  this  evening  the  gymnasium,  Gerrard  Hall, 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  were  used  by  the  students  for 
social  purposes.  There  was  usually  a  dance  at  the  gym- 
nasium, and  plays,  games,  recitations,  and  music  at  the 
chapel  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  properly  chaperoned.  In  this  connection,  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  unique  patriotic  program  car- 
ried out  on  July  3d  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Pat- 
terson, and  the  excellent  rendering  on  July  14th  of  Flo- 
tow's  opera  Martha  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Hage- 
dorn. 

Each  Sunday  evening  while  the  Summer  School  was  in 
session,  vesper  services  were  held  in  Gerrard  Hall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  the  town,  all  of  whom  had 
agreed — as  they  did  last  year — not  to  have  the  usual  Sun- 
day evening  services,  and  have  their  congregations  unite 
with  the  Summer  School  students  in  vesper  services  at  the 
chapel.  The  ministers  who  conducted  the  services  were: 
Dr.  H.  W.  Starr,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  June  20;  Rev. 
W.  D.  Moss,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  June  27;  Dr. 
W.  R.  L.  Smith,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  July  11;  Rev. 
Walter  Patton,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  July  18;  Rev. 
T.  W.  Stroud,  of  the  Christian  Church,  July  25.   On  Sunday 
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evening,  July  4th,  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks,  of  New  York,  deliv- 
ered an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Bible  and  the  Spade," 
which  took  the  place  of  the  usual  sermon. 

The  publication  of  a  four-page  weekly  paper,  known  as 
the  Summer  School  Weekly,  begun  in  1914,  was  continued. 
It  was  issued  on  Saturday  of  each  week  while  the  Summer 
School  was  in  session.  This  was  devoted  to  campus  news, 
announcements,  and  topics  of  general  interest  to  the  Sum- 
mer School.  Seven  numbers  were  issued,  and  a  copy  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student.  Copies  were  fur- 
nished the  students  to  send  back  to  their  home  towns  and 
counties.  Again,  as  it  did  last  year,  this  little  paper  proved 
a  valuable  aid  in  creating  interest  in  the  Summer  School, 
both  here  on  the  campus  and  out  in  the  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  written  examinations  were  given 
in  all  departments.  A  larger  number  of  students  than  ever 
before — about  500 — remained  for  the  final  examinations. 
By  arrangement  with  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  the 
examinations  for  the  State  High  School  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate and  the  Five-year  State  Elementary  School  Certificate 
were  given  here  on  July  29  and  30.  There  were  over  100 
who  took  these  examinations.  By  arrangement  with  many 
county  superintendents  whose  teachers  were  attending  the 
Summer  School,  examinations  for  county  certificates  for 
several  counties  were  also  given  at  the  close  of  the  term 
and  the  papers  forwarded  to  the  superintendents  for  their 
grading.  There  were  68  who  took  the  county  examinations 
here,  making  a  total  of  about  175  teachers  who  took  the 
State  and  county  examinations.  The  arrangement  made 
with  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  have  these  examina- 
tions come  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  proved  to  be 
of  decided  advantage  to  applicants  for  State  and  county 
certificates,  as  it  enabled  them  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  our 
summer  courses  before  taking  their  examinations,  and  it 
was  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  Summer  School,  since  it 
prevented  so  many  from  leaving  in  the  midst  of  our  sum- 
mer work. 

All  the  college  dormitories  that  were  open  during  the 
Summer  School,  except  the  South  Building,  which  was 
occupied  by  men,  were  given  over  to  the  ladies  in  attend- 
ance. The  Carr  Building  was  managed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Costen,  of  Gates;  the  Old  East,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert E.  Ranson,  of  Southport;  the  Mary  Ann  Smith,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Hargrave,  of  Battleboro;  the  Vance-Battle- 
Pettigrew  Dormitory,  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam,  assisted  by  Miss 
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Claudia  Winkler,  of  Winston-Salem,  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Paris, 
of  Oxford;  the  Old  West,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Rogers,  of 
Mebane.  The  University  Inn  was  managed  by  Mrs.  Green 
Bryan,  and  Swain  Hall  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Tischler.  The  price 
charged  each  occupant  of  the  dormitories  for  room  was  $4 
for  the  term,  except  those  in  the  Vance-Battle-Pettigrew 
sections,  who  paid  $5  each.  The  price  of  table  board  at 
Swain  Hall  was  $12.50  a  month  of  four  weeks. 

Every  care  was  taken  to  look  after  the  health  and  gen- 
eral physical  welfare  of  the  students.  Dr.  Eric  A.  Aber- 
nethy,  the  Summer  School  physician,  exercised  general 
supervision  over  the  health  of  the  entire  school.  Mrs. 
Laura  H.  Benson,  trained  nurse,  was  constantly  in  charge 
of  the  Infirmary,  which  was  kept  open  throughout  the  term 
for  the  convenience  of  the  students.  The  Summer  School 
physician  kept  regular  hours,  two  hours  a  day,  at  the  In- 
firmary, where  he  could  be  found  by  any  student  wishing 
to  consult  him.  He  made  daily  reports  to  the  office.  In 
addition  to  this  he  visited  the  dormitories  whenever  his 
services  were  needed  or  desired.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  physician's  report: 

There  were  311  members  of  the  Summer  School  reported  sick  at  the 
Infirmary  or  were  visited  at  their  rooms,  receiving  a  total  of  642  consul- 
tations or  treatments.  Of  this  number  97  spent  a  total  of  187  days  in 
the  Infirmary. 

In  addition  to  those  reporting  sick,  typhoid  vaccine  was  administered 
855  times. 

Twelve  serious  cases  were  under  treatment,  5  were  sent  home,  being 
unable  to  continue  their  studies,  and  3  were  removed  to  a  near-by  hospital 
for  major  surgical  operations. 

There  Mere  no  contagious  diseases,  and,  it  is  gratifying  to  report,  no 
typhoid  fever. 

There  were  no  casualties. 

I  wish  to  officially  commend  the  services  rendered  by  Mrs.  Laura  H. 
Benson,  nurse  in  charge  of  the  Infirmary.  She  was  continuously  on 
duty  during  the  six  weeks,  night  and  day,  and  by  her  cheerful  willingness 
to  work  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  endeared  herself  to  her  patients. 
To  her  belongs  a  large  share  of  the  successful  work  done  at  the  Infirmary 
during  the  Summer  School  session. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau  was  maintained  during  the  Summer 
TEACHERS'  School  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  school  officials. 
BUREAU  Something  over  250  teachers  registered  with  the  bureau, 

and  most  of  these,  through  the  help  of  this  agency,  secured 
positions  before  the  close  of  the  session.  No  charge  was 
made  for  this  service.  To  handle  the  work  of  the  bureau 
with  dispatch  and  efficiency  required  most  of  the  time  of 
an  assistant  secretary.    Numbers  of  applications  for  teach- 
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ers  were  received  daily,  and  there  was  hardly  a  day  during 
the  entire  session  but  one  or  more  superintendents  or 
other  school  officials  visited  the  Summer  School  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  teachers.  This  bureau  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  proved  a  most 
helpful  agency  in  helping  school  officials  to  get  in  communi- 
cation with  well-qualified  teachers,  and  also  in  helping 
teachers  to  find  desirable  openings. 

Courses  counting  for  college  and  university  credit  were 
introduced  into  the  Summer  School  in  1914,  and  that  year  POPULARITY 
there  were  73  students  who  pursued  such  courses.    In  the  0F  CREDIT 

COURSES 

Summer  School  of  1915  the  number  of  credit  courses  was 
increased  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  them 
almost  trebled.  There  were  this  year  58  graduate  students 
and  135  undergraduates.  These  courses  are  now  attracting 
many  of  our  best  and  most  progressive  young  school  men 
and  women,  and  they  will  continue  to  attract  them  in  in- 
creasing numbers  if  only  provision  can  be  made  for  gradu- 
ally enlarging  upon  the  work  now  offered. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  financial  statement  of  the  busi- 
ness manager  (see  Appendix  B),  the  total  operating  ex-  financial 
penses  of  the  Summer  School  amounted  to  $18,630.84,  and  STATEMENT 
the  total  receipts,  not  including  the  $3,000  appropriated  by 
the  University,  amounted  to  $15,545.98.  The  University, 
therefore,  put  directly  back  into  the  operating  expenses 
every  dollar  received  from  every  student  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  and  $3,084.86  more,  or  $84.86  above  the  $3,000 
appropriated  on  which  the  Director  was  authorized  to  base 
his  plans.  Over  and  above  the  receipts,  therefore,  the  Uni- 
versity contributed  for  each  student  in  attendance  $4.22. 
No  tuition  fees,  as  such,  were  charged.  The  only  fees 
charged  by  the  University,  not  including  laboratory  fees 
announced  in  certain  courses  in  science  and  the  cost  of 
certain  supplies  and  materials  in  a  few  other  courses,  were 
as  follows:  Registration  fee,  $6;  medical  fee,  75  cents; 
gymnasium  fee,  50  cents,  making  a  total  of  $7.25  charged 
each  student  on  registering,  except  a  very  few  students 
who  registered  for  the  institute  work,  who  were  charged  a 
flat  fee  of  $5. 

In  our  efforts  to  reach  and  to  help  as  many  teachers  as 
possible,  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  necessary  expense 
at  a  very  low  figure — so  low  that  no  one  desiring  to  attend 
the  Summer  School  should  be  prevented  from  doing  so  be- 
cause of  the  expense.  The  main  problem  which  the  Sum- 
mer School  now  faces  is  one  of  internal  development  and 
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increased  efficiency,  rather  than  that  of  reaching  larger 
numbers.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  make  some  slight  increase  in  the  fees  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  increased  expenditures.  An  increase 
of  $1.50  was  made  in  1915,  and  in  my  opinion  we  shall 
have  to  make  an  additional  increase  in  1916,  however  reluc- 
tant we  may  be  to  do  so.  I  am  well  aware  that  any  in- 
crease in  expenses  has  the  very  direct  effect  of  operating 
to  decrease  the  attendance.  However,  now  that  our  at- 
tendance has  almost  reached  the  point  of  our  maximum 
accommodations,  our  big  problem,  as  I  have  just  stated,  be- 
comes more  and  more  one  of  internal  development  and  in- 
creased efficiency,  which,  of  course,  involves  increased  ex- 
penditures for  instruction  and  administration.  (For  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  see  business 
manager's  report  under  Appendix  B.) 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  several  depart- 
IN  CON-  ments,  agencies,  and  individuals  for  their  generous  help 

CLUSION  and  cooperation,  particularly  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 

ice, the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society — all  of  which  sent  lecturers  to  the  Summer 
School  without  any  charge  whatsoever,  except  for  actual 
expenses  in  one  or  two  instances;  to  the  ministers  of  Chapel 
Hill  for  their  constant  assistance  and  cooperation;  to  the 
members  of  the  University  faculty,  who  gave  a  number  of 
lectures  without  charge;  and  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  for  its  generous  donation  of  $300 
for  a  lectureship  on  International  Polity  and  Conciliation, 
and  for  helping  to  provide  the  instruction  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  characterized  my  coworkers  in 
the  Summer  School.  The  sincere  and  efficient  service  ren- 
dered by  office  assistants,  administrative  force,  instructors, 
matrons,  physician,  nurse,  and  others  charged  with  any 
sort  of  responsibility  contributed  more  to  the  success  of 
the  Summer  School  of  1915  than  can  be  expressed  in  words. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  W.  Walker, 
Director  of  the  Summer  School. 
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APPENDIX  B — Financial  Statement  of  Business  Manager 
RECEIPTS 


Matriculation  Fees       $  5,051.00 

Room  Rent..        2,045.50 

Dining  Hall.     6,982.42 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Botany     5.50 

Chemistry   _      106.00 

Domestic  Science    _    12 .00 

Drawing        301.50 

Geography     55 .00 

Geology        11.00 

Physiology..        6.00 

Physics        55.00 

Books...      203.95 

The  Weekly      54.50 

Dances       19.50 

Reception     3.00 

Lectures        151.97 

Opera  Martha     162.50 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace    300.00 

Sundries       19.64 

Contributed  by  University      3 , 084 .86 

  $  18,630.84 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Advertising      $  86.54 

Dining  Hall       5,828.07 

Equipment      256.80 

Infirmary.       257.40 

Printing  and  Postage..     768.84 

Supplies  and  Books.      583 .55 

Salaries       9,097.93 

Telephone  and  Telegraph     34.56 

Fourth  of  July       178.35 

Lectures  and  Entertainments      633.20 

Rural  Life  Work....      21 .10 

Sundry  Expense...         26.00 

Refunds: 

Room  Rent        136 .00 

Laboratories...      26.50 

Registration  Fees        24 .50 

Dining  Hall...      159.50 

Lights  and  Water       512 .00 

  $  18,630.84 


The  Bureau  of  Extension 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Extension  from  November  1,  1914,  to  October  31,  1915. 

As  one  of  the  organized  agencies  of  the  University  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  make  available  to  the  people  of  the 
State  the  University's  varied  resources,  the  Bureau  of  Ex- 
tension has  prosecuted  a  definite  and  increasingly  success- 
ful program  of  service  during  the  year.  This  service,  which 
has  embraced  every  section  of  North  Carolina  and  has 
touched  every  class  of  the  State's  citizenship,  has  been 
rendered  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  can  be  reviewed  best 
under  the  following  heads: 

The  particular  work  of  the  Division  of  General  Informa- 
GENERAL  tion — one  of  the  seven  organized  departments  of  the  bureau 

INFORMATION  __js  to  bring  the  public  into  direct  connection  with  the 
members  of  the  faculty  and  the  75,000-volume  library  of 
the  University.  Questions  from  inquirers  which  can  be 
answered  by  individual  members  of  the  faculty  are  handed 
through  this  division  to  those  best  qualified  to  answer  them, 
or,  if  the  information  can  be  supplied  from  the  library, 
answers  are  sent  direct  in  letter  or  other  special  form,  or 
books  or  pamphlets  in  which  the  information  is  contained 
are  sent  direct  by  parcel  post,  the  inquirer  paying  the 
postal  charges  each  way.  Information  supplied  in  this  way 
has  ranged  from  the  loaning  of  a  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  a  member  of  a  woman's  study  club  to  the  sending  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  the  Appalachian  Training 
School  at  Boone  for  a  three  days  stay  to  sketch  a  plan  for 
the  future  development  of  the  campus  of  that  institution. 
For  the  convenience  of  school  debating  societies  and 
women's  clubs,  special  package  debate  and  study  libraries 
comprising  several  hundred  books  and  pamphlets  have 
been  assembled,  and  are  always  at  the  command  of  bor- 
rowers. Single  books  or  pamphlets  are  sent  when  larger 
collections  are  not  available.  Expressed  statistically,  the 
work  of  this  division  follows: 


Inquiries  received    1,045 

Letters  relating  to  information  sought  sent  in  reply  1,045 
Books  and  pamphlets  loaned   1,196 
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The  object  of  the  Division  of  Public  Discussion  and  De- 
bate is  to  stimulate  public  discussion  not  only  among  the 
high  schools,  but  among  clubs  and  societies  of  all  sorts. 
The  organizations  through  which  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  most  successfully,  however,  have  been  the  school 
literary  societies  having  membership  in  the  High  School 
Debating  Union.  This  organization  enrolled  250  schools, 
with  a  total  of  1,000  debaters,  during  the  year,  and  brought 
to  Chapel  Hill,  on  April  9th,  200  contestants  for  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup,  which  was  won  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh 
Flemming  and  Ethel  Grey  Gardner  of  the  Wilson  High 
School.  The  query  discussed  was  that  of  ship  subsidies,  a 
special  handbook  of  74  pages  having  been  prepared  by  the 
division  for  the  use  of  the  debates.  This  series  of  debates 
included  90  of  the  100  counties  of  the  State,  and  was  heard 
by  at  least  75,000  North  Carolinians. 

Further  interest  was  stimulated  in  public  questions 
through  the  distribution  of  copies  of  the  bulletin  "Public 
Discussion  and  Debate"  and  through  regular  publication  in 
the  News  Letter  of  outlines  for  debate  and  programs  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  school  and  adult  societies  of  the  State. 
The  activities  of  this  division  were  carried  on  by  E.  R. 
Rankin,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  total 
correspondence  and  mailing  of  material  involved  in  carry- 
ing the  Union  debate  to  its  conclusion  was: 

Letters   3,000 

Bulletins  on  Ship  Subsidies   1,005 

Other  documents  and  speeches   1,673 

Total    5,678 

The  handbook  on  The  Enlargement  of  the  Navy  for  the 
debate  of  1916  is  now  at  press.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  used  by  300  schools  before  the  contest  is  held  next  spring. 

A  large  enrollment  has  not  yet  been  secured  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Correspondence  Study,  but  during  the  year  very 
definite  results  have  been  achieved,  and  the  direction  in 
which  this  special  work  should  grow  has  been  clearly  in- 
dicated. As  now  planned,  these  courses  benefit  persons  who 
cannot  come  to  the  University  and  University  students 
enrolled  in  the  summer  or  winter  terms.  Since  University 
credit  has  been  given  for  work  in  the  correspondence  and 
summer  courses  an  increasing  number  of  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  after  having  en- 
rolled in  these  courses  have  matriculated  as  regular  Uni- 
versity students.    Likewise,  a  number  of  University  stu- 
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dents  who  have  had  to  drop  out  of  college  temporarily  have 
been  enabled  to  continue  some  of  their  studies  at  home. 

At  (he  beginning  of  the  year  1915-16  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  by  means  of  which  a  reading  course  for  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  to  be  given  by 
correspondence  through  this  division.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  that  the  University  may  contribute  directly  to  the 
entire  public  school  system  of  the  State.  The  total  number 
of  courses  now  offered  is  37,  of  which  16  are  credit  and  21 
non-credit  courses. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  the  division 
has  been  thoroughly  organized,  offices  have  been  equipped, 
and  a  clerical  assistant  has  been  employed  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  division.  A  new  statement  of 
courses  came  from  the  press  November  25th,  and  will  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  work  for  1915-16.  The  scale  of  fees  for 
registration  and  the  various  courses  follows:  Registration, 
$2;  non-credit  courses,  $3;  credit  courses,  $5. 

Statistics  for  the  academic  year  1914-15  follow: 


Number  students  enrolled   28 

Number  weekly  lessons  of  credit  courses  sent  out.  .  .  .  25 

Number  weekly  lessons  of  non-credit  courses  sent  out.  12 

Total  number  of  courses  offered   32 

Number  credit  courses  offered   16 

Number  non-credit  courses  offered   16 

Total  number  courses  taken   14 

Number  North  Carolina  counties  represented   24 

Other  States  represented    3 


Growth  has  characterized  the  activities  of  the  Division 
lectures  of  Lectures  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one 
engagements  were  tilled  in  64  counties  of  the  State,  and  a 
large  number  of  invitations  had  to  be  declined.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  subjects  were  offered,  embracing  his- 
tory, current  events,  literature,  travel,  fine  arts,  useful  arts, 
engineering,  santitation,  community  building,  education, 
country  life,  and  other  topics,  and  a  total  audience  of  more 
than  40,000  was  reached.  A  special  stereopticon  was  pur- 
chased for  the  division  for  use  in  illustrated  lectures,  and  the 
stock  of  slides  was  materially  increased.  Five  sets  of  slides 
which  have  been  added  recently  are  worthy  of  notice:  Farm 
Homes,  Farm  Home  Beautifieation,  North  Carolina  High 
Schools,  Color  Photography,  Animal  Life.  The  use  of  the 
stereopticon  in  the  conduct  of  the  various  surveys  in  Orange 
County  and  in  the  moonlight  school  campaign  has  been 
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especially  valuable.  In  many  instances  the  lectures  given 
have  related  to  definite  subjects  proposed  by  the  community 
visited,  such  as  the  establishment  of  libraries,  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  school  grounds,  the  holding  of  school  fairs,  rally 
days,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  have  been  of  practical  value  in 
the  solution  of  local  problems. 

For  the  year  1915-16  the  number  of  lectures  offered  has 
been  increased  to  135,  and  plans  have  been  adopted  by  As- 
sistant Director  Rankin  whereby  the  number  of  engage- 
ments filled  in  a  given  territory  can  be  increased.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  dividing  a  given  county  into  from 
six  to  nine  sections  and  sending  a  lecturer  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  days,  who  can  fill  engagements  at  all  the 
group  centers  at  one  trip. 

In  September  of  last  year  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson  began  his 
investigation  of  North  Carolina  economic  and  social  condi-  COUNTY 
tions.  In  beginning  this  work  he  found  the  student-body  SURVEYS 
of  the  University  a  most  willing  and  efficient  helper. 
Through  him,  the  county  clubs,  and  the  larger,  central 
North  Carolina  Club,  splendid  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  assembling  and  dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing North  Carolina.  In  all  of  these  illuminating  investi- 
gations, the  following  points  have  been  constantly  kept  (to 
quote  from  Professor  Branson's  summary)  in  mind: 

1.  These  studies  have  covered  178  subjects.  They  have 
involved  (1)  direct  field  investigations,  (2)  correspondence 
inquiries,  and  (3)  the  close  study,  analysis,  and  interpre- 
tation of  institutional,  State,  departmental,  and  Federal 
reports,  and  similar  source  materials.  See  attached  lists  of 
subjects,  and  note  their  comprehensiveness. 

2.  Always  (1)  North  Carolina  is  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  and  ranked  accordingly;  (2)  the  facts 
are  ascertained  for  each  county,  and  the  counties  ranked 
accordingly;  (3)  the  results  are  mapped,  so  that  the  coun- 
ties that  are  moving  forward,  marking  time,  or  dropping 
to  the  rear  are  seen  at  a  glance;  and  (4)  the  study  is  con- 
cluded by  a  thesis  that  considers  (a)  origins  and  causes, 
(6)  distribution,  (c)  consequences,  and  (d)  remedies. 

3.  Every  county  in  the  State  is  involved  in  121  of  these 
studies,  so  that  the  accumulated  data  in  the  North  Carolina 
Club  headquarters  enable  any  student  to  assemble  for  any 
county  in  a  brief  space  of  time  121  economic  and  social 
facts,  and  to  rank  the  county  accordingly. 

4.  Twenty-one  counties  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  as 
follows:  Sampson,  Durham,  Pamlico,  Union,  Rockingham, 
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Gates,  Chatham,  Johnston,  Iredell,  Catawba,  Caldwell, 
Alleghany,  Rutherford,  Wake,  Richmond,  Chowan,  Martin, 
Lee,  Granville,  Forsyth,  and  Orange.  The  Chatham  County 
study  appeared  in  the  University  News  Letter  August  18, 
1915. 

The  folks  back  in  the  home  counties  can  have  special 
county  studies  of  this  sort  made  by  writing  to  the  members 
of  any  county  club  and  notifying  the  North  Carolina  Club 
president  of  their  wishes. 

5.  Particular  studies  of  local  economic  problems  have 
been  made  as  follows:  The  Local  Market  Problem  in  Wayne, 
Bertie,  Lincoln,  Rutherford,  Granville,  Randolph,  North- 
ampton, Wake,  and  Mecklenburg.  The  Wake  County  Mar- 
ket Problem  was  published  in  the  University  News  Letter 
April  28,  1915.  Similar  studies  will  be  made  for  other 
counties  upon  application  to  the  county  club  members. 

6.  Demands  for  help  in  studying  economic  and  social 
problems  in  North  Carolina  are  increasing  rapidly — 131  to 
date — and  they  will  overwhelm  the  working  force  in  this 
department  when  popular  thought  in  the  State  concerns  the 
problems  of  business  and  life  more  than  politics  of  the  per- 
sonal, partisan  variety. 

The  following  problems  have  recently  been  investigated: 

1.  Homicides  in  the  United  States  and  in  North  Carolina. 
J.  H.  Lassiter,  Northampton  County. 

2.  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Pauperism.  M.  E.  Robinson, 
Wayne  County. 

3.  Suicides  in  the  United  States  and  in  North  Carolina. 
Carlyle  Morris,  Wayne  County. 

4.  Negro  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty.   Rev.  Walter  Patten,  Orange  County. 

5.  Blindness  in  the  United  States  and  in  North  Carolina. 
Seddon  Goode,  Jr.,  Sampson  County. 

6.  Municipal  Abattoirs.    J.  K.  Holloway,  Wake  County. 

7.  Automobiles  in  the  United  States  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina.   C.  C.  Miller,  Watauga  County. 

8.  Improved  Public  Roads  in  the  United  States  and  in 
North  Carolina  in  1914.  V.  W.  McGhee,  Buncombe  County, 
and  Y.  H.  Yarborough,  Davidson  County. 

9.  Corn  Production,  per  Acre  and  per  Inhabitant.  H.  H. 
Huff,  Virginia. 

10.  Oats  Production  per  Work-Animal.  J.  A.  Kent,  Cald- 
well County. 

11.  Colt  Raising  in  North  Carolina.  M.  H.  Randolph, 
Mecklenburg  County. 
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12.  Orange  County  Tax  List,  1915.  J.  Clyde  Ray,  Orange 
County. 

13.  Alamance  County  Tax  List,  1915.  O.  LeR.  Goforth, 
Durham  County. 

14.  White  Farm  Owners  in  North  Carolina.  A.  O.  Joines, 
Alleghany  County. 

15.  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  and  Girls'  Canning  Clubs  in  1914. 
J.  E.  Barnard,  Macon  County. 

16.  Corn  Production:  Ten-Year  Total  Increases.  G.  W. 
Mann,  Macon  County. 

17.  Oats  Production:  Ten-Year  Total  Increases.  W.  M. 
Reid,  Buncombe  County. 

18.  Hay  and  Forage  Production:  Ten-Year  Total  In- 
creases.   E.  G.  Hogan,  Orange  County. 

19.  Oats  Production,  per  Work-Animal  per  Day.  J.  L. 
Blanton,  Cleveland  County. 

20.  Hay  and  Forage  Production  per  Work-Animal  per 
Day.    J.  C.  Harper,  Caldwell  County. 

21.  Corn  Production,  per  Acre.  C.  R.  Daniel,  Halifax 
County. 

22.  Cotton  Production,  per  Acre.  E.  S.  Reid,  Mecklen- 
burg County. 

23.  Tobacco  Production,  per  Acre.  W.  C.  Wright,  For- 
syth County. 

24.  Wheat  Production,  per  Acre.  E.  B.  Borden,  Wayne 
County. 

25.  Taxable  Wealth  in  1913,  per  Capita.  H.  M.  Smith, 
Henderson  County. 

26.  Taxable  Wealth  in  1910,  per  Capita  Whites.  F.  H. 
Deaton,  Iredell  County. 

27.  Taxable  Wealth  of  Whites:  Ten-Year  Increase  per 
Cents.    D.  N.  Edwards,  Wilkes  County. 

28.  White  Farm  Owners:  Ten-Year  Increases.  A.  T. 
Thorp,  Nash  County. 

29.  Negro  Farm  Owners:  Ten- Year  Increases.  C.C.Miller, 
Watauga  County. 

30.  Butter  Production  per  Inhabitant,  1910.  J.  M.  Hol- 
brook,  Mecklenburg  County. 

31.  Poultry  Production  per  Inhabitant,  1910.  S.  H. 
Hobbs,  Jr.,  Sampson  County. 

32.  Pork  Production  per  Inhabitant.  M.  H.  Randolph, 
Mecklenburg  County. 

33.  Our  Mineral  Resources.    J.  H.  Allred,  Surry  County. 
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34.  Our  Timber  Resources.  J.  H.  Lassiter,  Northampton 
County. 

35.  Our  Water  Powers:  Potential  and  Undeveloped.  D.  E. 
Eagle,  Iredell  County. 

36.  Our  Prominence  in  Manufactures.  H.  M.  Smith,  Hen- 
derson County. 

37.  Our  Soils  and  Seasons:  Variety  and  Adaptability,  M 
H.  Randolph,  Mecklenburg  County. 

38.  Our  Diversity  of  Products.  R.  E.  Price,  Rutherford 
County. 

39.  The  Crop-Producing  Power  of  North  Carolina  Farms. 
J.  B.  Huff,  Madison  County. 

40.  The  Crop-Producing  Power  of  North  Carolina  Farm- 
ers.   F.  H.  Deaton,  Iredell  County. 

41.  The  Wealth-Retaining  Power  of  Our  Country  Popula- 
tions.   F.  H.  Deaton,  Iredell  County. 

42.  Live-Stock  Farming  in  North  Carolina:  Our  Possibili- 
ties.   D.  N.  Edwards,  Wilkes  County. 

43.  Agricultural  Industries  in  North  Carolina.  J.  T. 
Stell,  Wake  County. 

44.  Cooperative  Farm  Enterprise  in  North  Carolina.  L. 
P.  Gwaltney,  Alexander  County. 

45.  Economic  Freedom  in  North  Carolina.  Marion  Fowler, 
Orange  County. 

46.  County  Surveys:  Economic  and  Social,  all  told,  to 
date:  (1)  Iredell,  F.  H.  Deaton;  (2)  Catawba,  F.  H.  Dea- 
ton; (3)  Pamlico,  R.  B.  Spencer;  (4)  Caldwell,  E.  L.  Spen- 
cer; (5)  Alleghany,  A.  O.  Joines;  (6)  Rutherford,  R.  E. 
Price;  (7)  Wake,  S.  H.  DeVault;  (8)  Johnston,  Lilian  W. 
Johnston;  (9)  Chatham,  Lilian  W.  Johnston;  (10)  Rich- 
mond, S.  H.  DeVault;  (11)  Chowan,  S.  H.  DeVault;  (12) 
Martin,  S.  H.  DeVault;  (13)  Orange,  S.  H.  DeVault;  (14) 
Granville,  H.  B.  Hester  and  B.  S.  Royster;  (15)  Forsyth, 
J.  T.  Day;  (16)  Sampson,  V.  Baggett;  (17)  Union,  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Yeargin;  (18)  Rockingham,  Miss  N.  E.  Pigg;  (19) 
Gates,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Costen;  (20)  Lee,  S.  H.  DeVault;  (21) 
Durham,  C.  C.  Carpenter;  Alexander,  Harry  Miller. 

Apart  from  this  work,  Professor  Branson  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  securing  for  Orange  County  the  special  medi- 
cal survey  made  during  the  past  summer  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Office.  This  survey  was  one  of  six 
made  in  the  entire  United  States  and  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  similar  surveys  in  this  and  other  States. 
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Gratification  of  a  very  high  sort  is  felt  by  the  Bureau 
of  Extension  that  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  1915  meet- 
ing, provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Bureau  and  appropriated  $5,000  annually  for  its 
maintenance.  The  Bureau  had  felt  that  North  Carolina 
greatly  needed  the  service  of  such  a  reference  bureau,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  could  had  placed  comparative  legislative  ma- 
terial in  the  hands  of  legislators  seeking  information  con- 
cerning proposed  laws. 

While  this  bureau  has  been  established  at  Raleigh,  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  similar  bureau  for  munici- 
palities. Consequently,  the  division  of  Municipal  Refer- 
ence, under  the  direction  of  Drs.  C.  L.  Raper  and  J.  G. 
deR.  Hamilton  has  been  continued.  During  the  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  information  was  supplied  several 
municipalities  concerning  charters,  franchises,  taxation, 
etc.,  and  material  from  the  library  was  loaned.  Recently 
the  standard  municipal  journal  of  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  books  on  charters,  franchises,  city  planning, 
commission  form  of  government,  play  grounds,  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  etc.,  have  been  added  to  the 
Municipal  Reference  library,  and  special  investigations  con- 
cerning city  school  systems,  chambers  of  commerce,  mar- 
kets, etc.,  have  been  carried  out  by  various  departments 
of  the  University.  There  is  a  distinct  field  of  service  here, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  division  to  supply  this  service 
as  far  as  it  can. 

The  letter  files  of  the  School  of  Education  prove  con- 
clusively that  North  Carolina  is  looking  to  it  for  assistance 
in  solving  all  sorts  of  educational  problems.  This  has  been 
furnished  officially  through  such  organizations  as  the  Sum- 
mer School  and  the  division  of  Correspondence  Study,  and 
individually  by  every  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School. 
This  service  has  been  rendered  principally  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  A  regular  weekly  letter  for  the  benefit  of  schools  has 
appeared  in  the  University  News  Letter.  As  the  News  Letter 
has  a  circulation  of  7,000  and  reaches  a  large  number  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  every  aid  suggested  in  these  weekly 
letters  has  been  made  available  for  instant  use.  An  idea 
of  the  importance  of  this  service  can  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  more  than  a  dozen  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents in  the  State  have  asked  that  every  teacher  in  their 
schools  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list,  and  in  more  than  a 
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hundred  instances  special  lists  of  teachers  have  been  sent 
in  by  leading  school  officials. 

2.  Individual  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  have 
responded  to  every  sort  of  call.  These  have  ranged  from 
simple  requests  for  information  about  school  encyclopedias 
up  to  the  personal  inspection  of  children  in  the  schoolroom 
for  defects  in  eyesight  and  hearing,  and  for  evidences  of 
mental  retardation  among  children  in  the  grades.  Partici- 
pation in  school  commencements,  suggestions  for  school  ex- 
hibits, discussions  of  administrative  problems,  analyses  of 
school  finance  systems,  etc.,  have  entered  into  the  complex- 
ity of  this  service. 

3.  Professors  N.  W.  Walker  and  H.  W.  Chase  have  con- 
ducted a  teachers'  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of 
the  University  and  Summer  School  and  have  aided  com- 
munities and  school  boards  in  securing  competent  teachers. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  University  sends  fifty  or  more 
men  annually  into  the  schoolroom  and  helps  in  the  train- 
ing during  the  summer  of  more  than  700  teachers,  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  service  becomes  apparent. 

4.  Through  Professor  M.  C.  S.  Noble  a  model  county 
geography  (Orange  County)  has  been  published  in  a  4,000 
edition  and  distributed  among  those  teachers  in  the  State 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  teaching  of  local 
geography  and  history.  The  method  presented  can  be 
easily  followed,  and  most  favorable  comment  has  been  made 
by  teachers  on  the  publication. 

5.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Z.  V.  Judd,  and  later 
of  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker,  the  grounds  adjoining  Peabody  Hall 
have  been  placed  in  cultivation.  This  plat  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  school  gardening  and  it  is  carefully  observed  by 
many  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  Summer  School. 

Up  to  this  point  this  report  has  dealt  with  the  activities 
rally  DAY        of  the  seven  special  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension. 

Certain  other  organizations  or  groups  of  individuals  on 
the  campus  or  closely  connected  with  it  have  so  splendidly 
illustrated  the  extension  spirit  permeating  the  entire  Uni- 
versity community  that  mention  and  commendation  of  them 
is  included  here. 

Rally  Day,  held  on  the  campus  on  October  29th,  brought 
together  for  a  day  of  social  intermingling  and  community 
stimulation  not  less  than  2,000  residents  of  Orange  and 
Chatham  counties  and  members  of  the  University  campus. 
Exhibits  of  agricultural  products,  quilt  work,  fancy  work, 
canned  goods  and  cooking,  together  with  illustrated  lec- 
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tures  in  the  Chapel  and  at  the  Pickwick  theater,  formed  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  program.  At  noon 
country  and  town  gathered  on  the  campus  for  a  picnic 
dinner.  Later  in  the  afternoon  five  Sunday  Schools  held 
a  singing  contest,  from  which  the  entire  gathering  moved 
to  witness  a  series  of  athletic  events  in  which  the  boys  and 
girls  of  several  local  schools  participated.  Dean  Noble,  of 
the  School  of  Education,  was  the  directing  genius  of  the 
occasion;  and  the  event,  in  addition  to  drawing  the  en- 
tire population  closer  together,  gave  the  1,130  students  of 
the  University  an  object-lesson  in  community  cooperation 
which  may  be  effectively  applied  anywhere  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  years  has  allied  itself 
with  the  constructive  work  of  the  Sunday  Schools  within  moonlight 
a  radius  of  four  miles  of  Chapel  Hill.  For  two  years  it  schools 
has  conducted  a  night  school  for  negroes  and  more  recently 
it  has  organized  and  carried  on  a  most  effective  night 
school  and  debating  society  for  the  mill  operatives  at  Carr- 
boro.  When  the  call  came  for  volunteers  for  the  moonlight 
school  campaign,  over  100  students  volunteered  for  the  work 
and  60  were  regularly  employed  in  the  five  schools.  In 
these  schools  three  meetings  were  held  each  week.  There 
was  a  total  enrollment  of  263  and  an  average  attendance 
of  160.  Of  the  total  number  16  were  illiterates,  twelve  of 
whom  were  taught  to  read  and  write.  Courses  were  given 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  history,  and  civil 
government,  and  interesting  illustrated  lectures  on  health 
and  other  subjects  were  given. 

One  of  the  fixed  events  of  the  Summer  School  is  Rural 
Life  Week.  The  sessions  of  this  organization  were  pre-  RURAl  life 
sided  over  by  Dr.  W.  A.  McKeever,  of  the  University  of  WEEK 
Kansas,  and  Professors  E.  C.  Branson  and  Z.  V.  Judd.  of  the 
University.  The  President  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  the 
North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  rural  school 
supervisors,  principals  or  farm-life  schools,  directors  of 
boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  and  domestic  science  clubs, 
sixty  or  more  in  number,  together  with  those  teachers  in 
the  Summer  School  who  were  teaching  in  rural  schools, 
met  for  continued  conferences  and  discussions.  These  dis- 
cussions were  of  such  a  practical  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
spirational nature,  that  they  proved  easily  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  School. 
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Few  problems  are  more  vital  to  North  Carolina  than  the 
character  of  its  roads.  This  the  University  has  recognized 
in  a  constructive  way  by  holding,  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  department  of  Civil  and  Highway  Engineering  and 
the  North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  its 
second  Road  Institute  February  23-27.  Eighty  visitors  were 
present,  33  North  Carolina  counties  being  represented. 
Six  general  meetings  were  held,  at  which  papers  and  dis- 
cussions related  to  the  following  general  topics:  (1)  Loca- 
tion, Design,  and  Construction  of  Roads;  (2)  Sand-Clay, 
Topsoil,  and  Gravel  Roads;  (3)  Macadam  Roads;  (4) 
Maintenance  of  Roads;  (5)  Bridges  and  Culverts;  and  (6) 
State  Highway  Commissions  and  their  Relation  to  County 
and  Township  Road  Officials. 

November  17th,  1914,  marked  the  date  of  the  appearance 
of  the  University  News  Letter,  a  five-column  weekly  clip 
sheet  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  following  editorial 
board:  E.  C.  Branson,  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  Z.  V.  Judd,  S. 
R.  Winters,  and  L.  R.  Wilson.  Later  additions  to  the  board 
have  been  L.  A.  Williams  and  R.  H.  Thornton,  replacing 
Messrs.  Judd  and  Winters. 

From  the  beginning,  the  News  Letter  has  striven  to  ac- 
quaint North  Carolina,  not  with  the  fact  that  it  has  a  Uni- 
versity with  various  departments,  but  rather  with  itself. 
Through  its  columns,  light  has  been  turned  on  many  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  obtaining  in  the  State,  and 
pertinent  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  improving  them. 

In  addition  to  this  predominating  feature,  a  letter  from 
the  School  of  Education  for  the  aid  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  has  appeared  weekly,  and  at  fairly  regular  intervals 
outlines  for  the  discussion  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
questions  have  been  printed.  Progressive  movements 
originating  at  different  places  in  the  State  have  been  held 
up  for  commendation,  and  throughout  the  entire  publication 
the  constant  effort  has  been  to  supply  the  press  of  the  State 
with  easily  quotable  material  which  is  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  circulation  of  the  News  Letter  started  at  3,000.  The 
mailing  list  has  steadily  grown  and  the  paper  is  now  being 
sent  free  to  7,000  persons  in  the  100  counties  of  the  State. 
Not  a  week  passes  but  that  some  article  in  it  is  reproduced 
in  a  score  of  papers,  and  in  several  instances  the  number 
clipping  the  same  article  from  it  or  commenting  editorially 
upon  it  has  reached  the  100  mark. 
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In  addition  to  the  News  Letter,  the  Bureau  publishes  a 
regular  series  of  Extension  Bulletins.  Nine  numbers  were 
published  previous  to  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  and 
the  14th,  the  handbook  for  use  in  the  1915-16  High  School 
Debate,  is  now  at  press. 

The  titles  and  the  size  of  the  editions  which  have  ap- 
peared follow: 

No.  10.  Lectures  and  Correspondence  Courses.  .  .  3,000 

No.  11.  Ship  Subsidies    3,000 

No.  12.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.  .  .  .  4,000 

No.  13.  Lectures  and  Correspondence  Courses.  .  .  3,000 

No.  14.  The  Enlargement  of  the  Navy   3,000 

Total  issued   16,000 

North  Carolina  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
State  to  devote  a  week  or  a  part  of  a  week  to  the  study  of 
vital  community  problems.  This  it  did  during  December 
3-5,  1914,  the  idea  having  originated  with  the  President  of 
the  University.  In  carrying  out  the  observance  of  the 
"Week,"  the  central  committee  drew  upon  the  University 
for  the  editor  of  the  handbook  used  as  a  basis  of  the  specific 
studies  engaged  in,  and  made  extensive  use  of  material 
from  the  files  of  the  University  Library  and  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Rural  Sociology.  In  addition  to  this  general 
service,  members  of  the  faculty  took  an  active  part  in  the 
observance  of  the  "Week"  in  Orange  County  and  delivered 
special  addresses  in  a  dozen  communities  in  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

Throughout  the  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  aid  the 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  development  of  athletic  sports 
and  to  stimulate  the  alumni  of  the  University  to  become 
active  cooperating  agencies  in  the  University's  extension 
work.  Special  contests  in  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  track  athletics  have  been  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  following  committee:  Messrs.  N.  W.  Walker,  E.  R.  Ran- 
kin, T.  G.  Trenchard,  and  C.  E.  Ervin.  Mr.  Rankin,  in  co- 
operation with  the  faculty  committee  on  Alumni  Organiza- 
tion, has  kept  in  close  touch  with  alumni  activities.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  faculty  have  addressed  a  number 
of  alumni  associations  in  the  State  and  special  letters  from 
the  President  of  the  University  to  the  alumni  have  indicated 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  service  of  the  University  may 
be  increased.  The  correspondence  involved  in  these  activi- 
ties has  comprised  fully  10,000  letters. 
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During  the  year  the  Bureau  has  found  permanent  head- 
ORGANIZATION  quarters.  These  are  located  in  Peabody  Hall,  and  to  the 
fact  that  offices,  stenographic  aid,  and  office  equipment 
have  been  supplied  must  be  attributed  in  part  much  of  the 
success  of  the  year.  Work  in  the  seven  divisions  has  been 
systematized  and  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  in- 
creasingly effective  work  in  the  future. 

As  already  indicated  in  this  report,  the  seven  divisions 
are  administered  as  follows:  (1)  General  Information,  by 
the  Director;  (2)  Public  Discussion  and  Debate,  by  Assist- 
ant Director  E.  R.  Rankin;  (3)  Correspondence  Study, 
by  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams;  (4)  Lectures,  by  Assistant  Director 
E.  R.  Rankin;  (5)  County  Surveys,  by  Professor  E.  C. 
Branson;  (6)  Municipal  Reference,  by  Drs.  C.  L.  Raper  and 
J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton;  (7)  Educational  Information  and  As- 
sistance, by  Professors  Noble,  Walker,  Chase  and  Williams, 
of  the  School  of  Education.  Attention  is  also  gladly 
drawn  to  the  assistance  given  the  Bureau  by  all  members 
of  the  University  community.  The  work  accomplished  is 
a  result  of  the  combined  service  of  the  entire  campus  and 
the  degree  of  its  effectiveness  has  been  largely  conditioned 
upon  the  splendid  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  rendered. 
Two  facts  seem  to  have  been  established  as  a  result  of 
RECOMMEN-  tne  extension  work  as  developed  during  the  past  three 
DATIONS  years:  (1)  Work  beyond  the  campus  walls  is  most  effective 

when  it  grows  naturally  out  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
regular  University  departments;  (2)  The  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau, as  measured  by  the  best  available  standards,  is  pro- 
ductive. It  is  in  no  sense  perfunctory  or  artificial,  but  is 
filling  a  definite  need  in  the  life  of  North  Carolina.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  I  recommend  that  wherever  the  present 
work  can  be  enlarged  and  can  consequently  be  made  to 
render  an  enlarged  service,  that  due  provision  be  made. 
Fields  in  which  I  am  convinced  further  progress  can  be 
made  immediately  are: 

1.  The  circulation  and  the  scope  of  the  News  Letter 
should  be  increased. 

2.  An  adequate  set  of  lantern  slides  for  use  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  public  lectures  and  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  clubs  in  the  State  should  be  provided. 

3.  The  collection  of  package  library  material  should  be 
enlarged. 

4.  At  present  the  Bureau  is  limited  in  its  printing  fund  to 
the  publication  of  only  four  bulletins  a  year.  This  number 
can  be  doubled  to  very  great  profit. 
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5.  More  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  in- 
struction of  correspondence  students  in  centers.  As  yet 
the  Bureau  has  not  established  centers  of  instruction 
throughout  the  State,  but  this  could  and  should  be  done. 
Instruction  thus  given  might  also  very  profitably  include 
additional  subjects — such,  for  example,  as  salesmanship. 

6.  The  city  and  town  problem  in  North  Carolina  is  a 
growing  one.  The  University  has  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  its  solution  by  offering  an  adequate  municipal  reference 
service  and  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  in  plac- 
ing its  resources  at  the  command  of  the  municipalities  of 
the  State.  To  do  this  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  additional  library  material  and  expert  service 
in  this  field. 

7.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
impeded  by  lack  of  mechanical  equipment  such  as  duplica- 
ting and  addressing  machines,  and  a  mailing  clerk  for  all 
University  publications  should  be  provided. 

L.  R.  Wilson, 

Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  library 
from  August  15,  1914,  to  August  14,  1915. 

During  the  past  fourteen  years  the  volumes  comprising 
ACQUISITIONS  the  University  library  have  increased  in  number  from 
38,593  in  1901  to  74,750  in  1915,  a  net  growth  of  36,157. 
Of  this  number  3,455  were  added  in  1914-15.  An  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  acquisitions  of  1914-15  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  titles  included  among  them:  American 
Economic  Association — Publications,  vs.  1-3,  5-6,  8-11; 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers — Transactions, 
vs.  10-30;  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  18  vs;  American 
Mathematical  Society — Bulletin,  19  vs;  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers — Transactions,  vs.  50-72;  Anciens  Poetes 
de  la  France,  10  vs;  Annual  Register,  61  vs;  Bacon — Works, 
14  vs;  Campbell — Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  4 
vs;  Chemist  and  Druggist,  vs.  7-17,  19-37,  46-47;  Deutsche 
Classiker  des  Mittelalters,  vs.  1-4,  8-9;  Druggists'  Circular, 
vs.  39-41,  50;  Electrical  World,  vs.  21-46;  Elements  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  6  vs;  English  Association — Essays 
and  Studies,  4  vs;  Federal  Cases  in  Circuit  and  District 
Courts,  30  vs;  Florida  Geological  Survey — Annual  Report, 
vs.  3-6;  Georgia  Colonial  Records,  vs.  18-19,  21-22;  Good 
Roads,  vs.  2,  4,  5-6;  Great  Debates  in  American  History,  14 
vs;  Hackluyt — Voyages,  12  vs;  Hauptmann — Gesammelte 
Werke,  6  vs;  Hornaday — American  Natural  History,  4  vs; 
Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  25  vs;  Lincoln — Works,  4 
vs;  Nashe — Works,  5  vs;  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis — Transactions,  9  vs;  New 
International  Encyclopedia,  vs.  3-6,  9-12;  New  York  State 
Museum — Annual  Reports,  vs.  46-64;  New  York  Times,  28 
vs;  North  Carolina  Reports,  vs.  1-142,  144-145,  147-165; 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society — Memoirs,  vs.  1,  6-11,  13; 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  25  vs; 
Pharmacist,  vs.  1-3,  6-7,  9-12,  16-17;  Revue  Hispanique,  vs. 
25-28;  Ruling  Case  Law,  5  vs;  Sixth  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis — Transactions,  8  vs;  Spenser — Works,  9 
vs;  United  States  Education  Bureau — Bulletins,  4  vs;  Ver- 
laine — Deuvres  Completes,  5  vs;  Wieland — Werke,  vs.  1-4, 
7,  10;  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission — Biennial  Reports,  vs. 
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2-6;  Yearbook  of  Pharmacy,  1870-1882,  1886-1894,  1897-1900, 
1902-1905,  1907. 
Tabulated  acquisitions  for  the  year  were  are  follows: 

Gifts  from  individuals,  private  North  Carolina  so- 
cieties, and  societies  and  institutions  from  other 


States   1,270 

Gifts  from  United  States  Government  and  depart- 
ments   225 

Gifts  from  North  Carolina  Government  and  depart- 
ments   185 

Bound  volumes  from  binderies   509 

Volumes  through  purchase    1,266 


3,455 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  Library  74,750 


In  addition  to  the  volumes  enumerated,  the  library  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  roughly  classified  pamphlets.  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  publications  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government. 

Complete  sets  of  periodicals  contribute  largely  to  the 
strength  of  any  library,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  PERIODICALS 
University  library.  A  large  part  of  its  special  funds  goes 
to  the  purchase  of  back  volumes  or  complete  sets  of  such 
journals  and  magazines  as  are  essential  to  the  most  schol- 
arly undergraduate  and  graduate  work.  At  present  the 
library  is  receiving  annually,  from  all  sources,  689  periodi- 
cals, exclusive  of  newspapers. 

The  library  received,  in  addition  to  these,  the  increasingly 
valuable  publications  of  numerous  colleges  and  universities, 
historical  societies  and  philological  clubs  in  exchange  for 
The  University  Record,  The  James  G.  Sprunt  Historical 
Publications,  Studies  in  Philology,  and  The  Journal  of  the 
Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. 

Among  subscriptions  for  periodicals  not  taken  before 
1914-15,  or  not  previously  included  in  the  library  report, 
but  placed  on  the  library's  permanent  list  during  the  year, 
are  the  following:  Annals  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
School  and  Society,  Social  Hygiene,  Society  of  Sanitary 
and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers — Transactions,  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers— Transactions,  American  Pageant  Association — 
Bulletin,  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  New  Republic, 
Unpopular  Review,  American  Mathematical  Society — 
Bulletin,  Archives  of  Psychology. 

By  means  of  debates,  themes,  parallel  readings,  special 
papers  and  general  reading  in  the  reference  and  periodical  CIRCULAT,0N 
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rooms,  practically  every  member  of  the  University  makes 
use  of  the  general  library  or  one  of  the  departmental 
libraries.  The  various  organizations  of  the  University  also 
draw  constantly  upon  the  library's  resources,  and  as  indi- 
cated elsewhere  in  this  report,  hundreds  of  letters  of  in- 
quiry have  been  answered  and  several  thousand  books,  pam- 
phlets and  bulletins  have  been  loaned  to  borrowers  through- 
out the  State.  Visitors  have  also  been  admitted  to  the 
library  to  carry  on  special  investigations.  Inter-library 
loans  were  frequently  made,  books  of  a  highly  specialized 
nature  not  owned  by  the  library  being  secured  for  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty.  These  loans  have  been  se- 
cured from  the  leading  libraries  of  the  North  and  East. 

As  the  Summer  School  has  grown,  the  library  has  found 
a  new  field  for  usefulness.  By  exhibiting  model  libraries 
for  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades,  and  for  the 
use  of  teachers  in  their  professional  equipment,  it  has 
greatly  aided  the  teachers  in  proper  book  selection. 
Through  the  librarian  it  has  given  personal  direction  in 
the  selection  of  books  for  special  purposes  and  has  outlined 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  school 
libraries. 

The  figures  given  below  represent  the  number  of  books 
which  were  taken  from  the  desk.  They  do  not  and  cannot 
represent  the  use  of  material  in  the  general  or  departmental 
libraries: 

Books  issued  from  the  desk    24,690 

Queries  posted  for  debate   37 

References  posted  for  debate   721 

Loans  to  other  institutions,  schools,  individuals.  .  .  1,196 


One  of  the  objects  of  the  library  for  the  year,  apart  from 
EXTENSION  its  regular  work  of  serving  every  interest  of  the  faculty 
and  student  body,  has  been  to  extend  its  service  as  far  as 
practical  to  the  State  at  large.  This  it  has  done  in  two 
ways,  by  answering  inquiries  directed  to  it  and  loaning 
books  on  special  subjects,  and  by  participating  in  the  fur- 
ther organization  and  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension 
of  the  University. 

The  extent  of  this  work  and  its  consequent  demand  upon 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  library  may  be  indicated  by 
the  following  statement  of  loans  made  by  the  library  to 
individuals  and  institutions  in  the  State,  and  the  corre- 
spondence carried  on  by  the  library  in  forwarding  books 
and  pamphlets  and  in  furnishing  outlines,  reference  books, 
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study  helps,  etc.,  called  for  by  borrowers  throughout  the 
State : 

Pamphlets  and  books  mailed    1,196 

Letters  relating  to  Extension  and  Library  activities  1,045 


As  already  noted,  3,455  volumes  were  received  during 
the  year.    Of  these,  300  from  the  Boylan  Collection  and  cataloguing 
600  from  the  Bain  Memorial  Library,  together  with  14  of  and  clerical 

WORK 

a  miscellaneous  nature,  were  not  catalogued  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  other  2,536  volumes  were  regularly  classi- 
fied and  catalogued  and  placed  in  circulation.  A  number 
of  pamphlets  were  also  received,  many  of  them  being  placed 
in  special  pamphlet  boxes  or  made  up  into  the  general  loan 
collection  which  the  library  utilizes  in  extension  work. 

For  several  years  the  library  has  given  courses  of  in- 
struction in  library  administration.  These  courses  have 
been  of  definite  service  to  students  in  the  University,  and 
especially  to  teachers  and  librarians  in  the  schools  and 
libraries  of  the  State.  Twenty-one  students  were  enrolled 
during  the  year. 

The  income  for  the  library  for  1914-15  derived  from 
regular  sources  amounted  to  $10,052.54.  The  fact  that  the  finances 
library  receives  from  its  own  endowment  funds,  students' 
fees  and  the  University  appropriations  approximately  $10,- 
000  annually  insures  for  it  a  steady,  helpful  growth. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


LIBRARY 
INSTRUCTION 


RECEIPTS 


From  1913-14   $42.19 

Bain  Memorial   117.00 

Endowment    2,521.17 

Fees    3,360.00 

Fines   35.00 

Refunded  checks   49.80 

University  appropriation    3,882.50 

Zoology  department   49.00 


$10,056.66 


DISBURSEMENTS 

To  binding   $364.70 

Books  and  bound  periodicals   3,607.56 

Express  and  freight    97.77 

Miscellaneous  account  for  telephone,  etc   65.97 

Light,  heat,  and  janitor   425.00 

Mitchell  Collection  and  mending   219.55 

Periodicals   740.70 

Printing   88.83 
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Salaries    $4,201.33 

Supplies   241.13 

$10,052.54 

Balance  due  1915-16    4.12 

$10,056.66 

DESK  ACCOUNT 

EECEIPTS 

From  1913-14    $6.06 

By  fines,  fees,  etc   141.00 

$147.06 

DISBURSEMENTS 

To  expense  itemized  in  librarian's  book   $144.35 

Balance  due  1915-16    2.71 


$147.06 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  library: 
RECOMMEN-         1*  The  library  badly  needs  an  additional  trained  assistant 
DATIONS  librarian  to  take  general  charge  of  the  loan  desk.  The 

library  is  now  open  twelve  hours  a  day.  On  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  the  librarian  and  the  two  assistant 
librarians  is  consumed  with  special  duties  incident  to  ad- 
ministering the  library,  of  classifying  and  cataloguing  3,000 
or  more  volumes  annually,  and  of  handling  the  700  periodi- 
cals regularly  received  by  the  library,  together  with  the 
work  growing  out  of  the  library's  participation  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Extension,  the  important  work  of  ad- 
ministering the  loan  desk  is  necessarily  given  over  almost 
in  its  entirety  to  student  assistants.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  greatest  amount  of  time  the  librarian  and  assist- 
ant librarians  can  possibly  give  to  the  loan  desk  is  three 
hours  daily,  which  means  that  during  the  remaining  nine 
hours  of  each  day  the  loan  desk — the  vital  point  of  contact 
between  the  borrower  and  the  material  borrowed — is  ad- 
ministered by  undergraduate  students.  At  present  five 
different  members  of  the  library  staff  have  to  be  assigned 
periods  at  the  desk  daily  in  order  to  fill  the  twelve-hour 
schedule,  and  no  one  of  the  five  assigned  is  there  sufficiently 
long  to  assume  definite  responsibility  for  its  effective  ad- 
ministration. 

Here  is  a  vital  need  which  I  trust  may  be  met  for  the  next 
year  by  the  addition  to  the  library  staff  of  an  efficient, 
trained  assistant  librarian. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  profit  which  would 
result  to  the  other  departments  of  the  library  if  such  action 
were  taken.  This  would  be  great,  because  it  would  permit 
greater  concentration  in  other  departments  where  concen- 
tration and  additional  time  are  badly  needed.  But  this 
special  need  is  great  enough  and  vital  enough,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  benefits  to  other  departments  growing  out  of 
its  satisfaction,  to  warrant  its  satisfaction  in  the  way  indi- 
cated. 

2.  Reference  to  the  financial  sections  of  this  report  for  the 
past  five  years  will  show  that  the  income  from  the  library 
endowment  funds  has  decreased  from  a  total  of  $3,360  in 
1910-11  to  $2,521.17  in  1914-15.  This  means  that  the  money 
available  from  endowment  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  periodicals  is  smaller  today  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
Income  from  fees  has  increased  along  with  the  increase  in 
students.  But  the  financial  strength  of  the  library  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  financial  needs  of  the  library.  Definite 
steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  library  and  further  safeguard  its  present  funds. 

These  two  matters  I  consider  of  primary  importance. 
Others  which  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  are: 

1.  The  need  of  more  stenographic  aid  for  the  library. 

2.  The  desirability  of  collecting  a  library  fee  from  stu- 
dents in  the  Summer  School  in  order  to  meet  the  Summer 
School's  demand  for  special  books  and  for  a  steadily  in- 
creasing service  to  the  Summer  School  student  body. 

3.  The  need  of  repainting  the  interior  of  the  library  build- 
ing and  of  providing  for  a  suitable  covering  of  the  library 
floors. 

The  library  has  received,  in  addition  to  the  Boylan  Col- 
lection of  300  volumes,  the  Bain  Memorial  Library  of  600  US7  of 
volumes  from  the  colleagues  in  the  University  faculty  of  DONORS 
the  late  Dr.  C.  W.  Bain,  and  the  Henry  C.  Lay  collection  of 
Indian  relics  from  George  W.  Lay,  gifts  of  books,  pamphlets, 
papers,  pictures,  and  other  articles  from  the  following 
sources:  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Alberta  Education 
Department,  American  Bar  Association,  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  A.  B.  An- 
drews, Jr.,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bain,  J.  M.  Bandy,  E.  J.  Banks,  P. 
H.  Baskerville,  K.  P.  Battle,  Jonathan  Bourne,  William 
Boylan,  E.  P.  Buffet,  Canadian  Government,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  Carnegie  Institution,  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Clapp,  Walter  Clark,  Sr.,  Collier  Cobb,  Columbia  His- 
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torical  Society,  Columbia  University,  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium,  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South, 
Conference  of  American  Teachers  of  International  Law, 
Connecticut  Highway  Commission,  Connecticut  Tax  Com- 
mission, R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Cornell  Association  of  Class 
Secretaries,  M.  E.  Coville,  C.  H.  Dall,  Hayne  Davis,  J.  S. 
DeBenneville,  East  Carolina  Teacher  Training  School,  Ed- 
ward Thompson  Co.,  Florida  Geological  Survey,  D.  R. 
Francis,  General  Education  Board,  F.  P.  Graham,  E.  A. 
Greenlaw,  E.  W.  Gudger,  W.  A.  Harper,  Fairfax  Harrison, 
Harvard  University,  Hillsboro  Public  Library,  R.  P.  Hobson, 
J.  S.  Holmes,  L.  S.  Holt,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Hueffer,  Illinois  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis, 
B.  W.  Jackson,  Japan  Society  of  America,  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory,  T.  B.  Jeffrey  Co.,  Richmond  L.  Jones,  Kansas 
Tax  Commission,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Kenan,  H.  M.  Kerschner,  C.  B. 
King,  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indians, 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
George  W.  Lay,  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Leak,  Library  of  Congress,  Mrs.  C.  H.  McCormick, 
H.  M.  MacCracken,  Menorah  Society,  Michigan  Education 
Department,  Michigan  Pioneer  Society,  Michigan  Universi- 
ty, Minnesota  Tax  Commission,  W.  W.  Moore,  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
National  Tax  Association,  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society,  New  Jersey  Government,  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department,  New  York  State  Library,  New  York  State 
Museum,  New  York  State  University,  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, New  York  Tax  Commission,  J.  H.  Newman,  J.  P. 
Nicholson,  North  Carolina  Bar  Association,  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station,  Ohio  Tax  Commission,  Fred  A.  Olds,  Lee  S.  Over- 
man, Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Pennsylvania  University,  E.  D. 
Peterson,  E.  R.  Pinckney,  Princeton  University,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  C.  L.  Raper,  Redpath  Chautauqua,  O.  P.  Rein, 
Rockefeller  Institute,  Herbert  F.  Schwarz,  J.  G.  Sherrill,  F. 
M.  Simmons,  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  State  Normal  College, 
State  Tax  Commissioner  of  West  Virginia,  A.  T.  Smythe, 
James  Sprunt,  C.  M.  Stedman,  Daniel  Stern,  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Stoney,  H.  C.  Tolman,  D.  A.  Tompkins  Estate,  Oliver 
Towles,  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co.,  F.  P.  Vena- 
ble,  Virginia  Committee  on  Tax  Revision,  O.  B.  Wilcox,  C. 
T.  Winston,  F.  H.  Wells,  F.  R.  Wells,  Williams  College,  H. 
S.  Willis,  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey,  Wisconsin  Histori- 
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cal  Society,  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  World  Peace 
Foundation,  Yackety  Yack  Board,  Advocate  of  Peace,  Ameri- 
can Artisan,  American  Economist;  American  Museum, 
American  Oxonian,  American  Peace  Society,  Architectural 
Quarterly,  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools,  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  Christian  Advocate,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, Christian  Sun,  Concord,  Cotton,  Davidsonian,  Deaf 
Carolinian,  Fayetteville  Observer,  Friedenswarte,  Golden 
Age,  Good  Government,  Gospel  Messenger,  Guilford  Col- 
legian, Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty, 
Herald  of  the  Cross,  Highlander,  Homiletic  Review,  In- 
ternational Conciliation,  International  Music  and  Drama, 
Law  Notes,  Lutheran  Survey,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  Morganton  News-Herald,  Newton  En- 
terprise, Our  Dumb  Animals,  Peace  Movement,  Pitt  County 
News,  Presbyterian,  Progressive  Farmer,  Public  Service, 
Red  and  White,  Robesonian,  Roxboro  Courier,  St.  Mary's 
Muse,  Sampson  Democrat,  Shelby  News,  Siler  City  Grit, 
Smithfield  Herald,  Southern  Good  Roads,  Southern  Or- 
chards and  Farms,  Spirit  of  Missions,  Tar  Heel,  Trinity 
Archive,  University  Magazine,  Visitor,  Wake  Forest  Stu- 
dent, Waynesville  Courier,  Webster's  Weekly,  Yale  Alumni 
Weekly. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  R.  Wilson, 

Librarian. 


Report  of  the  Business  Manager 


POWER  PLANT 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
business  office  for  the  year,  covering  the  details  of  opera- 
tion of  the  various  service  plants,  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  university  property,  together  with  balance  sheet 
and  supporting  schedules,  showing  the  status  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  of  August  15,  1915. 

Charles  T.  Woollen, 

Business  Manager. 

EXPENDITURES 

Fuel    $13,367.95 

Labor    4,482.00 

Oil,  waste,  and  sundries    320.32 

Wiring  and  sales  supplies   3,604.13 

Interest  on  bonds  (6  per  cent)   2,760.00 

Taxes  (water  analysis)    48.00 

Repairs    1,640.65 


Received  from  customers 


Inventory  1915: 

Accounts  receivable 
Coal  and  supplies  . 


$26,223.05 
19,976.26 

$6,246.79 


51,965.21 
2,160.00 


FILTER  PLANT 


Inventory  1914   $1,435.27 

Accounts  payable.  .  .  .  589.43 


1,125.21 


2,024.70  2,100.51 


Net  cost  to  the  University  for  heat,  light,  wa- 
ter, and  power  for  the  year   $4,146.28 

This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000  in  the  net  cost  to  the 
University.  Of  this  amount  an  $800  increase  in  the  item 
of  repairs  was  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation. 
The  greater  consumption  of  water  on  the  campus,  from 
which  there  is  no  income,  and  the  more  extended  use  of 
current  in  the  laboratories,  for  which  no  charge  is  made, 
account  for  more  of  the  added  cost.  Also,  instead  of  pump- 
ing water  into  the  standpipe  direct  from  the  creek,  it  is 
now  pumped  first  into  the  settling  basins,  run  through  the 
filter,  then  pumped  from  the  storage  basins  into  the  stand- 
pipe. 

The  filter  plant  is  handling  about  200,000  gallons  of  water 
per  day,  and  has  shown  its  ability  to  give  the  uninterrupted 
service  for  which  it  was  designed.    Reports  from  the  State 
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Laboratory  of  Hygiene  on  the  analyses  of  water  from 
Boling's  Creek,  before  and  after  nitration,  show  that  the 
plant  is  able  to  clean  the  water  even  after  the  most  severe 
rains  and  surface  washes. 

About  nine  months  of  the  year  Boling's  Creek  had  a  flow 
that  was  so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  that  no  impound-  water  SUPPLY 
ing  reservoir  was  needed.  In  the  summer  the  flow  greatly 
diminished.  With  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Summer 
School,  the  danger  of  low  water  grows  greater  each  year, 
and  unless  provision  is  made  for  an  impounding  reservoir 
a  water  famine  can  hardly  be  averted.  During  the  past 
two  summers  the  point  was  reached  where  there  was  water 
enough  for  only  a  few  hours. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  Swain  Hall  served  285,053 
meals  at  13 y2  cents  per  meal.  The  total  receipts  were  $30,-  swain  hall 
832.89;  the  cost  of  operation  $30,505.36,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $327.53.  Students  working  as  waiters,  dishwashers, 
kitchen  assistants,  etc.,  were  paid  $5,625  in  board.  Without 
Swain  Hall  it  would  not  be  possible  to  care  for  the  large 
registration  of  the  Summer  School.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer it  served  54,391  meals  to  students  of  the  Summer 
School. 

At  the  inauguration  and  at  commencement,  Swain  Hall 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  for  special  occasions,  and  en- 
abled the  University  to  care  for  its  guests  in  a  way  hereto- 
fore impossible. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  reducing  the  cost  of  an  edu- 
cation at  the  University,  arrangements  were  made  during  CO-OPERATIVE 
the  summer  to  establish  a  book  exchange  to  supply  to  stu-  B00K  EX- 

CHANGE 

dents  the  text-books  used  in  the  various  classes.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  turned  over  to  the  exchange  the  room  formerly 
used  as  a  game-room,  and  in  this  the  shelving  from  the  old 
library  building  was  installed. 

All  books  are  sold  for  cash.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  profits  are  divided,  each  student  sharing  in  proportion 
to  his  purchases.  Profits  distributed  to  students  have 
already  amounted  to  nearly  $600. 

With  no  funds  available  for  repairs,  it  has  been  possible 
to  do  only  a  little  patching  here  and  there  on  buildings  BUILDINGS 
and  equipment.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  necessary  to  put 
the  old  buildings  in  condition  for  occupancy.  A  number  of 
the  newer  buildings  are  much  in  need  of  painting  and 
minor  repairs. 

A  small  amount  has  been  expended  in  improving  the 
west  side  of  the  campus.    New  columns  were  built  for  the  GR0UNDS 
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West  Gate  and  walks  opened  on  either  side  of  the  drive- 
way. Swain  Hall  lot  has  been  graded  and  partially  planted, 
and  the  land  back  of  Commons,  the  power  plant,  and  the 
filter  plant  has  been  cleared  up. 

Some  work  was  done  on  the  campus  trees.  Several  loads 
of  dead  branches  were  removed  and  a  number  of  cavities 
treated.    Eleven  dead  trees  were  taken  up. 

In  last  year's  report  were  given  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
URGENT  NEEDS  University  as  laid  before  the  State  Board  of  Internal  Im- 
provements on  their  visit  of  inspection.  Lack  of  funds  has 
made  it  impossible  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  the  in- 
creasing registration  makes  speedy  provision  more  urgent. 
The  list  included: 

Recitation  Building,  to  take  care  of  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  classrooms. 

Physics  Building,  to  give  suitable  working  quarters  to  the 
departments  of  Physics,  Mathematics,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Drawing,  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  allow  them  to  get 
out  of  the  basement  and  dormitory  rooms,  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  their  work  is  now  carried  on. 

Geology  Building,  to  provide  room  for  the  increasing 
classes  and  laboratory  work  in  Geology  and  Mining  Engi- 
neering. 

Departmental  Equipment,  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
having  two  or  more  students  trying  to  work  with  the  same 
piece  of  apparatus,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  time  and 
efficiency  in  teaching. 

Building  Repairs  and  Improvements,  to  put  all  buildings 
in  the  proper  state  of  repair,  and  to  provide  additional 
sanitary  equipment,  bathing  facilities,  fire-escapes,  and 
other  furnishings. 

Poioer  Plant,  to  have  adequate  facilities  for  supplying 
light,  power,  heat,  and  water. 

The  report  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  Com- 
pany advises  that  the  boilers  be  replaced  on  account  of  age 
and  increasing  load  conditions. 

Director  Webb  and  Director  Montcastle  of  the  State 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  and  State  Fire  Inspector 
Brockwell,  in  their  reports,  lay  stress  on  the  dilapidated  and 
unsafe  condition  of  this  plant,  and  urge  that  it  be  rebuilt 
immediately. 

The  condition  of  the  plant  grows  worse  every  day;  the 
service  demand  is  increasing  constantly.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  should  not  be  delayed. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  other  institutions, 
the  attached  balance  sheet  and  financial  statements  are  financial 
made  to  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  standard 
entries  recommended  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

ESTIMATE  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSE  FOR  1915-1916 

RECEIPTS 


Tuition    $24,000.00 

Academic   $12,500.00 

Law    5,000.00 

Medical   4,000.00 

Pharmacy   2,500.00 

Registration  fees   22,000.00 

Diploma  fees   700.00 

Laboratories   8,450.00 

Room  rent   10,000.00 

State  appropriation  for  maintenance    115,000.00 

State  appropriation  for  indebtedness   30,000.00 

Income  from  endowments: 

Mary  Ann  Smith  Scholarship  Fund   840.00 

Mary  S.  Speight  Scholarship  Fund   600.00 

B.  F.  Moore  Scholarship  Fund   360.00 

Kenneth  M.  Murchison  Scholarship  Fund   180.00 

Mason  Scholarship  Fund   500.00 

Gymnasium  Association  Scholarship  Fund   240.00 

Chair  of  History  Fund   1,000.00 

Library  Fund    3,000.00 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund    275.00 

LeDoux  Fellowship  Fund   300.00 

MacNair  Lecture  Fund   550.00 

Weil  Lecture  Fund   300.00 

Hogue  Aid  Fund   240.00 

Gifts : 

General  Education  Board    2,500.00 

F.  E.  Hill  Scholarship   60.00 

James  Sprunt  Aid  Fund    100.00 

James  Sprunt  Hill  Gift   100.00 

Rents    3,530.00 

Old  notes  for  tuition   1,500.00 

Power  plant  customers    20,000.00 


Total  $248,625.00 

EXPENSE 

Salaries   $146,500.00 

Laboratories   9,500.00 

Library   6,500.00 

Infirmary    2,800.00 

Campus  and  Arboretum   3,000.00 

Interest  on  dormitory  bonds    4,800.00 

Interest  on  notes    960.00 

Printing  and  postage    5,000.00 

Bureau  of  Extension    3,000.00 

Advertising    2,000.00 
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Commencement   $  1,000.00 

Traveling  expense   1,500.00 

Membership  in  associations    75.00 

MacNair  lectures   550.00 

High  school  inspection    500.00 

Lecture  course    300.00 

Fellowships  and  aid  funds   800.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A   350.00 

Premium  on  bond   125.00 

Supplies    1,000.00 

Repairs  to  buildings   2,000.00 

Repairs  to  equipment   2,000.00 

Sundries   1,000.00 

Summer  Law  School    1,000.00 

Summer  School  for  Teachers   3,000.00 

Power  plant    24,000.00 


$223,260.00 

Cash  deficit  August  15,  1915   4,624.25 

Notes  payable    24,321.40 

Departmental  and  office  equipment   4,750.00 


Total  expense  $256,955.65 

Total  receipts   248,625.00 


Estimated  deficit   $  8,330.65 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Business  Statement,  August  15,  1915. 
SUMMARIES 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Total  income  for  year,  Schedule  B-l  $311,529.42 

Total  expenditures  for  year,  Schedule  C-l   309,024.68 

Net  surplus  for  year  $  2,504.74 

ASSETS    AND  LIABILITIES 

Current  assets  at  end  of  year,  Schedule  D  $  12,635.47 

Current  liabilities  at  end  of  year,  Schedule  D   9,138.21 

Surplus  of  current  assets  $  3,497.26 

Investment  assets  at  end  of  year,  Schedule  D  $182,594.00 

Investment  liabilities  at  end  of  year,  Schedule  D   182,594.00 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANT 

Value  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment  $1,154,025.78 

Debt,  mortgages,  notes,  etc.,  against  plant   109,315.40 

Net  investment  in  educational  plant  $1,044,710.38 
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INCOME  (B-l) 

Maintenance  Fund   $261,658.43 

Improvement  Fund   35,225.15 

Student  Loan  Funds   10,238.12 

Deposit  Funds   4,407.72 

Total  income    $311,529.42 

EXPENDITURES  (0-1) 

Maintenance  Fund   $265,445.35 

Improvement  Fund   34,899.23 

Student  Loan  Funds   6,730.50 

Deposit  Funds   1,949.60 

Total  expenditures    309,024.68 

Cash  balance   $  2,504.74 

CASH  BALANCE  (0-2) 

Bank  of  Chapel  Hill  $  1,099.62 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Raleigh   1.65 

First  National  Bank,  Durham   382.75 

Peoples  Bank,  Chapel  Hill    687.75 

Cash  in  safe    332.97    $  2,504.74 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  (E-l) 

Power  plant  customers  $  1,965.21 

Students'  accounts    83.00 

Sundry  accounts   420.69    $  2,468.90 

Rent:  Mason  farm   $  211.90 

Dwelling    20.00    $  231.90 

Notes  receivable  (for  tuition)   $  4,180.10 

INVENTORIES  (F-l) 

Dining  hall  storeroom  $  404.83 

Carpenter  shop  supplies   140.00 

Steam  and  plumbing  supplies   365.00 

Coal    1,125.00 

Sundry  supplies    180.00 

Wiring  materials   1,035.00    $  3,249.83 
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OTHER  CURRENT  LIABILITIES  (K) 

Deems  Loan  Fund  $  2,860.04 

Martin  Loan  Fund   393.12 

Hogue  Aid  Fund   254.46 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund   273.59 

Library  Fund    4.12 

Murchison  Fund   69.49 

Hill  Scholarship  Fund    60.00 

LeDoux  Scholarship  Fund   21.01 

Sprunt  Aid  Fund   100.00 

Escheats   635.04 

General  Education  Board    625.00 

Room  deposits   1,942.00 

Memorial  Hall   11.81 

Total   $  7,249.68 


ENDOWMENT  FUNDS  (L) 

FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES 

Mary  Ann  Smith  Fund   $  37,000.00 

Frances  Jones  Smith  Fund   14,000.00 

Mary  S.  Speight  Fund   10,000.00 

Mason  Fund    10,000.00 

B.  F.  Moore  Fund   6,200.00 

Kenneth  M.  Murchison  Fund    3,000.00    $  80,200.00 

FOR  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES 

Chair  of  History  Fund  $  22,994.00 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund   1,500.00 

Library  Fund    53,500.00 

LeDoux  Fund   5,000.00 

MacNair  Lecture  Fund   8,200.00 

Martin  Fund   7,200.00 

Hogue  Fund    4,000.00  102,394.00 


Total  funds    $182,594.00 


NOTES  ON  LAND  PURCHASE  (M) 


First  National  Bank,  Durham  $  5,321.40 

Bank  of  Chapel  Hill   9,000.00 

Peoples  Bank  of  Chapel  Hill   4,000.00 

W.  S.  Roberson   500.00 

Mrs.  Graves    4,500.00 

Mrs.  James    1,000.00 


Total 


$  24,321.40 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  hand  you  herewith  my  report  as  Treasurer,  from  August  14,  1914, 
to  August  14,  1915.  The  report  includes  an  account  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  an  exhibit  of  all  loans  and  of  all  University  securi- 
ties now  held  by  me.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Warren, 

Treasurer. 
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MAINTENANCE  FUND 

From  Students —  receipts 

Tuition  fees  $  23,707.99 

Registration  fees   21,837.25 

Athletic  fees    4,283.50 

Diploma  fees    688.00 

Laboratory  fees   7,212.43 

Room  rent   10,163.63 

Dining  hall    30,832.89    $  98,725.69 


From  Endowments — 

Mary  Ann  Smith  Fund  .  $  2,220.00 

Frances  Jones  Smith  Fund    840.00 

Mary  S.  Speight  Fund   600.00 

Mason  Fund    298.10 

B.  F.  Moore  Fund   360.00 

Murchison  Fund    249.49 

Chair  of  History  Fund   1,080.00 

Library  Fund    2,521.17 

LeDoux  Fellowship  Fund   321.01 

MacNair  Lecture  Fund   370.00 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund   .  .$  85.85 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund — 1914  balance             187.74  273.59 

Library  balance,  1914    42.19  9,175.55 

From  State — 

Appropriation  for  maintenance   110,000.00 

From  Other  Sources — 

Alexander  Greek  Prize  $  10.00 

Colonial  Dames  Prize   150.00 

Fellowship,  Organic  Chemistry   300.00 

General  Education  Board   2,500.00 

Lecture  course   405.25 

Library  fines  and  transfers   343.50 

MacNeil  Prize    25.00 

Mangum  Prize   10.00 

North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science   75.00 

Power  plant   19,976.26 

Rents  from  buildings    3,377.77 

Sale  of  periodicals   14.50 

Sale  of  sundries    210.40 

Scholarship,  Babbitt    250.00 

Scholarship,  F.  E.  Hill   120.00 

Sprunt  Aid  Fund    100.00 

Sprunt  Monograph  Gift   136.53 

Sundries    24.35 

Surplus  open-air  plays    40.40 

Summer  School   15,385.73 

University  Extension    302.50  43,757.19 


Total  current  receipts 


$261,658.43 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Advertising   $  1,453.78 

Alexander  Greek  Prize   10.00 

Athletic  Association    4,283.50 

Arboretum    642.16 

Bryan  Prize  in  Economics   12.50 

Campus    2,229.08 

Colonial  Dames  Prize   150.00 

Commencement    906.30 

Dining  hall    30,550.36 

Fellowship,  Chemistry   300.00 

Fellowship,  Organic  Chemistry    300.00 

Fellowship,  LeDoux   300.00 

Gymnasium  apparatus    39.65 

High  school  inspection   313.25 

Inauguration    662.89 

Infirmary    2,649.99 

Interest  on  University  bonds   4,800.00 

Laboratories    10,276.84 

Lecture  course    513.32 

Library    6,262.74 

MacNair  lectures    574.22 

MacNeil  prize   25.00 

Mangum  prize   10.00 

Mason  farm   52.40 

Membership  fee,  National  Association  American  Colleges.  .  .  .  15.00 

Membership  fee,  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association...  25.00 

Membership  fee,  National  Association  University  Extension.  .  25.00 
Membership  fee,  National  Association  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools    10.00 

Peace  prize    10.00 

Postage  and  printing    4,628.21 

Power  plant   26,223.05 

Repairs    8,013.53 

Research,  App.  Med   150.00 

Salaries    137,081.26 

Scholarship,  Babbitt   222.19 

Sprunt  Monograph    136.53 

Summer  School   18,434.71 

Sundries    258.98 

Supplies   1,500.87 

Express    48.24 

Telephone  and  telegraph    99.17 

Traveling  expenses    678.06 

University  Extension    2,870.39 

University  sermons   36.65 

Y.  M.  C.  A   350.00 

Premium  on  Treasurer's  bond   125.00 

Deficit  August,  1914    2,185.53 


Total  current  expenditures   

Balances  not  available  for  1914-1915 


Total  current  receipts  . 

Current  deficit  

Equipment  fund  deficit 


$265,445.35 
528.21 


$265,973.56 
261,658.43 


$  4,315.13 
309.12 


Total  deficit  August  15,  1915 


$  4,624.25 
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IMPROVEMENT  FUND 

RECEIPTS 

State  appropriation  $  30,000.00 

Escheats    5,047.62 

Interest  refunded    113.53 

Monument  Fund    64.00    $  35,225.15 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Cash  deficit  1914   $  1,293.44 

Filter  plant    2,118.17 

Furniture   224.14 

Interest  on  land  purchase  and  loans   2,641.67 

Monument  Fund   14.50 

Notes  retired   15,000.00 

Office  furniture   190.00 

Power  plant  equipment    84.00 

Repairs  to  fire  damage   107.25 

Repairs  to  buildings   2,257.05 

Repairing  and  furnishing  President's  house   2,078.34 

Road  Engineering   2.00 

School  of  Education    98.27 

Sundries    42.97 

Swain  Hall    8,134.56 

Water  extension    315.31 

Zoology  equipment    297.56    $  34,899.23 

Balance  not  available  for  1914-1915    635.04 


$  35,534.27 

Total  equipment  receipts   35,225.15 


Cash  deficit  charged  to  Maintenance  Fund   $  309.12 


DEEMS  FUND 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1915  $  30,789.31 

Interest  due  and  accrued   3,059.90 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1915   2,860.04 

Present  value  of  fund    $  36,709.25 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1914  $  1,294.64 

Notes  and  interest  collected  to  August  15,  1915   6,595.86 

$  7,890.50 

Loaned  to  students  1914-1915    5,030.50 


Balance  August  15,  1915 


$  2,860.04 
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MARTIN  FUND 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1915  $  3,203.87 

Interest  due  and  accrued   135.26 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1915   393.12 

Present  value  of  fund    $  3,732.25 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1914  $  736.64 

Notes  and  interest  collected  to  August  15,  1915   1,197.98 

$  1,934.62 

Loans  made  to  students  1914-1915   1,541.50 

Balance  August  15,  1915    $  393.12 


HOGUE  FUND 

Balance  August  15,  1914  $  132.96 

Receipts  to  August  15,  1915   280.00 


$  412.96 

Expended  for  repairs  and  help  to  students   158.50 


Balance  August  15,  1915   $  254.46 


MEMORIAL  HALL 

Balance  August  15,  1914  $  13.61 

Amount  spent  for  repairs    1.80 


Balance  August  15,  1915    $  11.81 


BANK  BALANCES 


Bank  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C  $  1,099.62 

Cash  in  safe   332.97 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  Raleigh,  N.  C   1.65 

First  National  Bank  of  Durham,  N.  C   382.75 

Peoples  Bank  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C   687.75 


Report  of  the  Physical  Director 


STUDENTS 
EXAMINED 
DURING  THE 
FALL  OF  1915 


PHYSICAL 
CONDITION 


To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  Physical  Director,  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  recommendation: 

Since  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  the  Physical  Director 
has  made  431  physical  examinations,  including  the 
entire  Freshman  Class  and  other  students  entering  the 
University  for  the  first  time,  as  follows:  Freshmen,  286; 
Varsity  football  squad,  89;  Freshman  football  squad,  33; 
and  Varsity  basketball  men,  23.  The  class  basketball,  base- 
ball, and  other  teams  will  be  given  their  physical  examina- 
tions later,  hence  the  total  number  of  students  to  receive 
physical  examinations  this  year  cannot  be  given  at  this 
time. 

About  thirty  of  the  Freshman  Class  were  excused  from 
the  gymnasium  because  of  the  fact  that  their  work  as 
"self-help"  students  consumed  much  of  their  time  and 
afforded  in  itself  some  form  of  outdoor  exercise;  thirty- 
three  other  Freshmen  were  given  permission  to  try  out  for 
their  class  football  team  and  allowed  to  substitute  football 
for  the  gymnasium  work.  The  Freshmen  not  excused  from 
the  gymnasium  were  divided  into  two  sections  and  assigned 
three  hours  each  in  the  gymnasium  per  week. 

The  general  physical  condition  of  the  present  class  aver- 
ages well  with  all  others;  however,  the  fact  is  very  evident 
that  the  class  of  1914  is  the  "standard  class,"  since  the 
physical  examinations  were  begun  in  1905. 

The  comparative  physical  record  of  the  classes  of  1914 
and  1915  follows: 


Class  1915 
(40  representatives ) 
  20   


Class  1914 
(20  representatives) 

  18  % 


Age  

Weight    134    130 

Height    5.7   5.8% 

Neck   12  2-10   13  % 

Chest    32  4-10  normal    34 % 

Chest    35%       expansion....  37 

Arm   liy2   12% 

Waist   28    29 

Hips   33    35 
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Class  1915 
(40  representatives) 

Thighs    18%  

Calf    13  1-10.  .  . 

Lung  capacity...  260  (c.c.)  . 

Heart   

Eyes  

Ears  


Class  1914 
(20  representatives) 

  19% 

  14% 

  309 


1  (functional)  .....       3  (1  organic,  2  functional) 

19  (defective)   21 

8  (defective)   14 


One  very  important  item  reveals  itself  in  the  column  of 
physical  defects  in  which  the  class  of  1915  ranks  above  that 
of  1914 — there  exists  a  remarkably  low  percentage  in  de- 
fective eyes,  ears,  fractures  and  other  physical  defects — 
hernia,  2;  varicose  veins,  3;  heart,  1. 

The  care  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  football  squad 
during  the  past  season  demanded  much  time  of  the  Physi-  football 
cal  Director  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  injuries, 
most  of  which  were  minor,  but  required  special  care  and 
attention.  A  fact  which  revealed  itself  in  this  connection 
was  that  those  who  received  injuries  were  the  lightest  men 
on  the  squad  with  but  two  exceptions. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  again  to  the  urgent  need  of  more 
showers  in  the  general  bathroom.  More  than  500  students 
are  now  using  the  present  baths  daily,  which  are  so  few 
that  the  congestion  is  so  great  as  to  be  most  inconvenient. 
The  health  of  the  student-body  demands  that  more  showers 
be  installed  so  as  to  increase  the  facilities  for  bathing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  Lawson, 
Physical  Director. 


NEEDS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT 


Publications  and  Addresses  of  the  Faculty 


J.  G.  Beard. 
A  Dictionary  of  Therapeutic  Terms.  1915. 

A  History  of  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association.  A  paper 
read  before  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Durham, 
N.  C,  June,  1915. 

W.  S.  Bernard. 

An  Economic  and  Social  Survey  of  Pitt  County.  An  address  before 
the  Farmers'  and  Teachers'  Association  of  Pitt  County. 

What  is  Art?  Lecture  before  the  Julia  MacGruder  Club  of  Concord, 
N.  C. 

The  University  and  the  State.  Address  before  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

James  M.  Bell. 

The  Arsenates  of  Sodium  (with  W.  A.  Rudisill).  Paper  presented  at 
the  North  Carolina  Section,  American  Chemical  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
April  20,  1915. 

John  M.  Booker. 

The  Draatic  Monologue.    A  lecture,  Enfield,  N.  C;  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Eugene  C.  Branson. 

Thirty-one  public  addresses  and  lectures. 

Field  work. 

Orange  County  survey. 

James  B.  Bullitt. 

Tuberculosis  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  Before  North  Carolina  State 
Medical  Association. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.   Burlington,  N.  C. 

School  Sanitation.   Mebane,  N.  C. 

Sanitation  of  a  Small  Town.   Princeton,  N.  C. 

Sex  Hygiene.   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

William  Cain. 

Stresses  in  Wedge-shaped  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.  In  "Trans. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,"  Vol.  LXXVII,  p.  745  (1914),  and  Vol.  LXXVIII,  p.  734 
(1915). 
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H.  W.  Chase. 

The  Recent  Spelling  Test.   High  School  Bulletin,  July,  1915. 

Mental  Status  of  the  Grammar  Grade  Child.  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,  Grammar  Grade  Section,  November  26,  1914. 

Suggestions  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Service:  Point  of  View 
of  the  College.  City  Superintendents'  Association,  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, November  27,  1914. 

The  School  and  the  Community.   Summerfield,  N.  C,  January  15,  1915. 
Our  Changing  Educational  System.    Guilford  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Greensboro,  N.  C,  January  16,  1915. 

The  Adolescent  Youth  and  Character  Building.  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1915. 

Work  with  Backward  Children.  Salisbury  Public  School  Teachers, 
January  21,  1915. 

Commencement  Addresses.  Marshville,  N.  C,  High  School,  March  29, 
1915;  Hillsboro  High  School,  April  30,  1915. 

Testing  the  Abilities  of  School  Children.  Three  lectures.  U.  N.  C. 
Summer  School,  July  19,  20,  21,  1915. 

Collier  Cobb. 

The  French  Interaction  with  Environment  in  North  Carolina.  Duplin 
County  Club,  November,  1914. 

William  Carey,  Missionary  and  Orientalist.  Chapel  Hill  Baptist  Sun- 
day School,  November,  1914. 

7s  the  North  Carolina  Coast  Subsiding?  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society,  December,  1914. 

The  New  University.  Harnett  County  Alumni  Association,  December, 
1915. 

The  German  Interaction  with  Environment  in  Middle  North  Carolina. 
Association  of  American  Geographers,  Chicago,  December,  1915. 

Education  for  Service.  Pairview,  January,  1915;  Aulander,  February, 
1915. 

Commencement  addresses  at  Milton,  Matthews,  Wadesboro,  and  Chapel 
Hill  schools,  May,  1915;  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Christian  churches  in 
Chapel  Hill,  October,  1915. 

Good  Roads  in  Other  Lands.  Illustrated.  North  Carolina  Good  Roads 
Institute,  February,  1915. 

The  Work  of  Snow  and  Ice.    Salisbury  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  February,  1915. 

A  Tramp  Across  the  Alps.  Illustrated.  Fassifern  School,  March,  1915; 
Wise  High  School,  October,  1915;  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf, 
March,  1915. 
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Dictionary  of  Common  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals.  Second  edition, 
March,  1915. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  Europe.  Illustrated.  Wilmington,  March, 
1915. 

Some  Spotless  Towns  in  Crowded  Countries.  Illustrated.  Carrboro 
Betterment  Association,  April,  1915. 

Big  Farms  on  Little  Land.  Illustrated.  Orange  Church  Betterment 
Association,  April,  1915;  View  Mount  Farmers'  Betterment  Association, 
May,  1915. 

More  Fossil  Plants  from  the  Moncure  Shales.  (Thirty-eight  speci- 
mens.)   North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  May,  1915. 

Monadnocks  and  Metamorphism  in  the  Cretaceous  Peneplain.  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  maps.  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science, 
May,  1915. 

Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Smith's  Island.  North  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science,  May,  1915. 

Some  European  Highways.  Illustrated.  University  Summer  School, 
July,  1915. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School.   Talk  before  the  Order  of  the 
King's  Daughters,  Chapel  Hill,  October,  1915. 
North  Carolina.    In  Vol.  17  of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia. 

The  Physician's  Contribution  to  Geology.  University  Medical  Society, 
October,  1915. 

The  Passifern  Lectures  on  the  general  theme  of  Man  and  Nature: 
(1)  Man  as  Related  to  His  Surroundings;  (2)  Pre-Columbian  Man  in 
America;  Man  in  America  Since  Columbus.  All  illustrated.  November, 
1915. 

Book  reviews  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  New 
York. 

W.  C.  Coker. 

Across  Puerto  Rico.    Red  Springs,  N.  C,  February,  1915. 

Our  Mountain  Shrubs.   Montreat,  N.  C,  July,  1915. 

Our  Mountain  Shrubs.  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society, 
Vol.  31,  November,  1915. 

Observations  on  the  Lawns  of  Chapel  Hill.  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  Vol.  31,  November,  1915. 

The  Teaching  of  Botany  in  High  Schools.  The  North  Carolina  High 
School  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  p.  77,  April,  1915. 
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H.  W.  Collins. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Farm  Lands  of  the  Middle  West  with  Those  of 
the  South.  An  address  before  Holly  Springs  High  School,  September, 
1915. 

William  M.  Dey. 

The  Latin  Prefix  "Pro"  in  French.  Studies  in  Philology,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  4. 

Norman  Foerster. 

Selected  Literary  Essays  from  James  Russell  Lowell.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    (Ed.  with  W.  D.  Howe.) 

Outlines  and  Summaries.   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Essays  for  College  Men:  Second  Series.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  (Ed.  with 
K.  Young  and  F.  A.  Manchester.) 

Reviews  in  "The  Nation,"  "The  Dial,"  etc. 
W.  C.  George. 

The  Influence  of  Salt  Solution  on  the  Development  of  the  Frog  Egg. 
Paper  presented  before  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  Wake 
Forest,  N.  C,  May  1,  1915. 

The  Influence  of  Radium  Rays  on  Germ  Cells  and  Embryonic  Tissues. 
Presented  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  University,  October  16,  1915. 
Published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  No- 
vember, 1915. 

Edwin  Greenlaw. 

Familiar  Letters:  English  and  American.  (Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes.)  September,  1915. 

The  Idea  of  Tragedy  in  Shakespeare.  Lecture  given  at  Oxford 
(Woman's  Club),  Winston-Salem  (Salem  College),  Chapel  Hill  (Sum- 
mer School). 

Editor  of  Studies  in  Philology.   Four  numbers  published  in  1915. 

J.  G.  deRoulhao  Hamilton. 

Party  Politics  in  North  Carolina,  1835-1860.  A  series  of  articles  in  the 
Sunday  issues  of  the  Charlotte  "Observer"  from  March  21  to  August  22, 
1915.  Reprinted  in  the  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  Vol.  15. 

The  Constitutional  Situation  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  "Citizen" 
for  November,  1915. 

The  Southern  Policy  of  Andrew  Johnson.  A  paper  read  before  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  at  Raleigh,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1915. 
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James  H.  Hanford. 

Wine,  Beere,  Ale,  and  Tobacco:  A  Seventeenth  Century  Interlude. 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes.  Studies  in  Philology,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  1,  January,  1915. 

G.  A.  Harrer. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Lyria.  Dissertation 
published  by  Princeton  University  Press,  October,  1915. 

E.  A.  Harrington. 

The  Dielectric  Constant  of  Aqueous  Solutions.  To  appear  soon  in  the 
Physical  Review. 

Color  Photography.  At  Smith  College,  June,  1914;  Williams  College, 
November,  1914;  Clark  University,  March,  1915;  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  May,  1915. 

The  Photography  of  Colored  Objects.  At  Clark  University,  March, 
1915;  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  May,  1915. 

The  Use  of  Ray  Filters  and  Panchromatic  Plates.  At  Clark  Univer- 
sity, April,  1915. 

Melody,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Musical  Scale.  At  Smith  College,  June, 
1914. 

Archibald  Henderson. 

The  University,  the  State,  and  the  Nation.  "Skyland,"  February,  1915. 

America  and  Fair  Play:  A  Plea  for  Neutrality.  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  January  9,  1915. 

The  Histories  of  the  Counties:  A  Vital  Need  for  North  Carolina.  Pub- 
lished in  Greensboro  "Daily  News,"  "News  and  Observer,"  Charlotte 
"Observer,"  Wilmington  "Star,"  Asheville  "Citizen,"  April  4  and  11, 
1915. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina — Inauguration  of  President  Gra- 
ham.   An  historical  sketch  of  the  University.    Nation,  May  6,  1915. 

The  President:  Edward  Kidder  Graham.  North  Carolina  University 
Magazine,  June,  1915. 

Why  Men  Want  Votes  for  Women.  First  annual  convention  Equal 
Suffrage  League  of  North  Carolina,  Charlotte,  November,  1914. 

The  New  North  State.  Presidential  address  before  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  December  1,  1914. 

William  Hooper:  An  American  Immortal.  Address  presenting  por- 
trait to  the  State  on  behalf  of  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  May,  1915. 
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The  South's  Awakening.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, New  Orleans,  La.,  June  1,  1915. 

The  Mission  of  the  University.   Winston-Salem,  October  13,  1915. 

G.  Kenneth  G.  Henry. 

The  Characters  of  Terence.   Studies  in  Philology,  April,  1915. 

Charles  H.  Herty. 

President's  Address.  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society;  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  371. 

Cooperation  in  Matters  Chemical.  President's  address  Seattle  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society;  Journal  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  2231. 

Cooperation  Between  Universities  and  Industries.  To  be  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Conference  held  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The  Turpentine  Industry  in  the  Southern  States.  To  be  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  Larger  Meaning  of  the  American  Dyestuff  Situation.  Address 
delivered  before  the  Cornell  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
November  5,  1915. 

Dyestuffs,  the  Key  to  Expansion  of  American  Chemical  Industries. 
Address  delivered  before  the  Section  of  Western  New  York  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  November  6,  1915. 

National  Self-Containedness  in  Chemical  Industries.  Address  deliv- 
ered before  the  Rochester  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
November  8,  1915. 

America:  First  in  Chemical  Industry.  Address  delivered  before  the 
Syracuse  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  November  9,  1915. 

T.  P.  Hickerson. 

Considerations  Governing  the  Proper  Location  of  Roads.  Lecture  be- 
fore the  Good  Roads  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  February  23-27,  1915. 

How  to  Improve  the  Roads  of  Wilkes  County.  Series  of  three  articles 
published  in  the  North  Wilkesboro  "Hustler,"  March,  1915. 

The  Wheel  and  Pump  for  Farm  Water-works.  Paper  presented  before 
the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  Wake  Forest,  May  1,  1915. 

George  Howe. 

Charles  Wesley  Bain.   Classical  Journal,  May,  1915. 

An  Appreciation  of  C.  W.  Bain.  University  of  Virginia  Alumni  Bulle- 
tin, July,  1915. 
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Review  of  H.  M.  Poteat's  Repetition  in  Latin  Poetry.  Classical  Weekly, 
October  23,  1915. 

E.  V.  Howell. 

Medical  Reform,  with  Special  Reference  to  Patent  Medicines.  North 
Carolina  Medical  Society,  Greensboro. 

Insecticides  and  Spraying  Solutions.  Journal  of  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

A.  C.  McIntosh. 

Cases  on  Contracts.   Revised  edition.   (In  press.) 

G.  M.  McKie. 

Modern  American  Humorists.    Burlington,  January  29,  1915;  High 
Point,  February  26,  1915. 
Kipling.   Red  Springs,  April  23,  1915. 

W.  D.  MacNideb. 

A  Study  of  the  Relative  Importance  in  the  Nephropathic  Kidney  of  a 
Responsive  Vascular  Mechanism,  as  Compared  with  a  Histologically 
Intact  Epithelial  Element.  Proc.  Soc.  for  Pharm.  and  Exp.  Therap. 
The  Jour,  of  Pharm.  and  Exp.  Therap.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  492. 

The  Significance  of  Acetone  Bodies  in  the  Urine  in  Nephrites.  The 
Durham  County  Medical  Society,  September,  1915. 

The  Protection  of  the  Nephropathic  Kidney  from  the  Toxic  Effect  of 
an  Anesthetic.    The  Norfolk  County  Medical  Society,  November,  1915. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble. 

The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.  University  Record,  Extension 
Series  No.  12. 

Public  Addresses.  Asheboro,  Spencer,  Southern  Presbyterian  College 
at  Red  Springs,  Bonlee,  Randolph  County  Teachers'  Association,  Iredell 
County  Teachers'  Association,  Masonic  picnic  at  Ahoskie,  Iredell  County 
Farmers'  Union,  Rock  Hill  Farmers'  picnic,  President's  address  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Charlotte,  and  commencement  addresses 
at  Unionville,  Sparta,  Hiddenite,  Piney  Grove,  Manndale,  Grifton,  Sea- 
board, Ramseur,  Fairmont,  Lumberton,  Rock  Ridge,  and  Mecklenburg 
County  commencement  at  Charlotte. 

W.  W.  Pieeson. 

Texas  versus  White.  Published  in  Southwestern  Historical  Quar- 
terly, April,  July,  and  October,  1915. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine;  American  Protective  Association ;  Parliament; 
Political  Parties;  and  Tammany  Hall.  Published  as  Contributing  Editor 
of  New  International  Encyclopaedia  (United  States  History  since  1876). 
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Biographies  of  Marshall,  McClellan,  Olney,  Penrose,  Pinchot,  Roose- 
velt, Root,  and  Taft  (in  preparation).  One  hundred  and  thirty  others 
of  possibly  less  importance. 

The  New  International  Year  Book  (for  1914).    (Published  in  1915.) 

Electoral  Reform. 

Modern  Imperialism  and  Peace.  Address  at  the  Summer  School  of 
the  South,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt. 

Public  Roads  and  Public  Schools.  Southern  Good  Roads,  Vol.  X,  No.  4, 
October,  1914. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  1913-1914-    Published  in  1915. 

Competent  Highway  Engineers  Directing  in  North  Carolina.  "Manu- 
facturers' Record,"  October  22,  1914,  Vol.  LXVI,  p.  58. 

Convict  Labor  in  Road  Construction.  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Association,  De- 
cember, 1914. 

The  North  Carolina  Drainage  Law:  An  outline  of  the  provision  of 
the  law  that  has  made  North  Carolina  a  leader  among  Southern  States 
in  drainage  work,  and  the  organization  of  the  drainage  district.  "Pro- 
gressive Farmer,"  November  12,  1914. 

Educational  Field  for  Highway  Department.  "Manufacturers' 
Record,"  November  12,  1914,  Vol.  LXVI,  p.  53. 

The  Old  and  New  Attitude  of  the  State  Toward  its  Prisoners.  With 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Con- 
gress held  at  Houston,  Texas,  May  8,  1915. 

Proceedings  of  the  Good  Roads  Institute  held  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  March  17-19,  1914.  Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  and  Highway  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Sur- 
vey. Economic  Paper  No.  39  of  the  Publications  of  the  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey. 

Reclamation  of  the  Swamp  and  Overfloioed  Lands  of  North  Carolina. 
"Progressive  Farmer." 

The  Coggin  (Appalachian)  Gold  Mine.  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  4,  March,  1915. 

Certain  Magnetic  Iron  Ores  of  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.  Journal 
of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  4,  March,  1915. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association. 
"Southern  Good  Roads,"  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  August,  1915. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association.  "Southern  Good 
Roads,"  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  September,  1915. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Drainage  Convention  held  at 
Wilson,  N.  C,  November  18  and  19,  191k.  Economic  Paper  No.  41  of  the 
Publications  of  the  N.  C.  Geological  and  Economic  Survey. 

Statistics  Regarding  Road  Work  in  North  Carolina  During  1914. 
Good  Roads  Circular  No.  105  of  the  N.  C.  Geological  and  Economic 
Survey. 

What  the  Forests  of  North  Carolina  Mean  to  Her  Citizens  and  Why 
They  Should  be  Preserved.  Press  Bulletin  140  of  the  N.  C.  Geological 
and  Economic  Survey. 

North  Carolina's  Interest  in  the  Construction  of  Public  Roads. 
"Southern  Good  Roads,"  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  October,  1915. 

The  Merit  System  in  Highway  Work.  "Southern  Good  Roads,"  Vol. 
XII,  No.  5,  November,  1915. 

Zircon,  Monazite,  and  Other  Minerals  Used  in  the  Production  of 
Chemical  Compounds  Employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Lighting  Appa- 
ratus. Bulletin  25  of  the  Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Geologi- 
cal and  Economic  Survey. 

Reclamation  of  North  Carolina  Swarnp  Lands.  Address  at  Bolton, 
N.  C,  November  6,  1914. 

Road  Publications  and  Publicity.  Address  before  the  American  Road 
Congress,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  9,  1914. 

Development  of  Reclaimed  Swamp  Lands.  Address  at  the  Corn  Show, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  November  13,  1914. 

Presidential  address  before  the  North  Carolina  Drainage  Association, 
Wilson,  N.  C,  November  18,  1914. 

The  Southern  Transcontinental  Highway.  Address  delivered  before 
Road  Convention  at  Newport,  Tenn.,  November  21,  1914. 

Economics  of  Good  Roads.  Address  at  "County  Day  Celebration," 
Hillsboro,  N.  C,  December  5,  1914. 

Address  before  the  American  Association  of  State  Geologists  at 
Philadelphia,  December  29,  1914. 

What  the  Forests  of  North  Carolina  Mean  to  Her  Citizens  and  Why 
They  Should  be  Preserved.  Address  delivered  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
January  13,  1915. 

Bond  Issue  for  Good  Roads.  Address  at  Good  Roads  meeting  at  San- 
ford,  N.  C,  January  14,  1915. 

Address  before  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  January  21,  1915. 

Purposes  of  the  Good  Roads  Institute.  Address  before  the  Second 
Good  Roads  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  February  23,  1915. 
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Chapel  talks  before  students  of  the  A.  and  M.  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C: 
March  2,  Transportation;  March  3,  Highways  of  North  Carolina;  March 
4,  Resources  of  North  Carolina. 

Fisheries  Legislation.  Address  before  National  Association  of  Shell- 
fish Commissioners  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  17,  1915. 

Address  before  State  Fisheries  Commission,  New  Bern,  N.  C,  April 
15,  1915. 

Conservation  of  Our  Natural  Resources.  Address  before  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  May  5,  1915. 

Attitude  of  a  State  Towards  its  Prisoners.  Address  before  the  South- 
ern Sociological  Congress,  Houston,  Texas,  May  10,  1915. 

Reclamation  of  Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands.  Address  before  the 
Georgia  Drainage  Congress,  Albany,  Ga.,  May  13,  1915. 

Economic  Value  of  Transcontinental  Highways  to  the  Tourist  Trade. 
Address  before  meeting  of  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  Automobilists, 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  12,  1915. 

The  Development  and  Conservation  of  the  Natural  Resources  of 
North  Carolina.  A  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Summer 
School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  June  30-July  13,  1915. 

Conservation  and  Forestry.  Address  before  the  North  Carolina  For- 
estry Association,  Montreat,  N.  C,  July  8,  1915. 

Address  before  the  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association,  July  14, 
1915. 

Bond  Issue  for  Road  Construction.  Address  at  Brevard,  N.  C,  Au- 
gust 4,  1915. 

Maintenance  of  Public  Roads.  Address  at  Ellenboro,  N.  C,  August 
10,  1915. 

Economic  Value  of  Good  Roads  and  How  to  Obtain  Them.  Address 
at  Clarkton,  N.  C,  August  12,  1915. 

The  Merit  System  in  Highway  Work.  Address  before  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway  Congress,  Oakland,  Cal.,  September  16,  1915. 

Drainage  Areas  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  Their  Reclamation. 
Address  before  the  National  Drainage  Congress,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
September  20,  1915. 

Presidential  address  before  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads 
Association,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  October  14,  1915. 

Illustrated  lecture  before  Civics  Department  of  Woman's  Club,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  November  5,  1915. 

Address  before  Good  Roads  meeting  at  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C,  November 
6,  1915. 
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Bond  Issue  for  Good  Roads.  Address  at  Liberty  and  Cowee,  Macon 
County,  N.  C,  November  9,  1915. 

The  Bond  Issue  and  Good  Roads.  Address  at  Oak  Grove,  Macon 
County,  N.  C.,  November  10,  1915. 

C.  L.  Raper. 

North  Carolina's  Taxation  Problem  and  its  Solution.  Address  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club,  Durham,  November  19,  1914;  published  in  the 
Durham  "Herald,"  Greensboro  "Daily  News,"  "News  and  Observer," 
"South  Atlantic  Quarterly." 

The  North  Carolina  School  Tax  and  its  Improvement.  Address  before 
the  State  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women,  Dur- 
ham, January  16,  1915.  Published  in  the  Durham  "Herald,"  Greens- 
boro "Daily  News,"  "News  and  Observer." 

The  School  and  Rural  Life.  Commencement  address  before  the  Stem 
High  School,  April  12. 

Tariff  and  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  in  the  United  States.  Before 
the  Friday  Book  Club  (and  other  clubs)  of  Greensboro,  April  23. 

The  Ideal  of  a  Community.  Commencement  address  before  the  Lin- 
colnton  High  School,  April  28;  before  the  Parkton  High  School,  May  10. 

The  School  and  the  Citizen.  Commencement  address  before  the  Mon- 
roe High  School,  May  20. 

The  School  and  the  Daily  Life  of  a  Community.  Commencement  ad- 
dress before  the  Winston-Salem  High  School,  May  28.  Published  in  the 
Winston-Salem  "Journal." 

A  number  of  addresses  in  Chapel  Hill  and  in  other  places  in  Orange 
County  on  the  economic  questions  of  the  community. 

O.  P.  Rein. 

Mixed  Preterites  in  German.  Hesperia,  Schriften  aus  germanischen 
Philologie,  Vol.  V,  March,  1915. 

The  European  War  from  the  German  Standpoint.  Lenoir  College, 
January  6,  1915. 

Martin  Luther.  Before  Lutheran  Brotherhood,  St.  Johns,  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  October  31,  1915. 

John  E.  Smith. 

Natural  Sand  Clays  in  the  Piedmont.  "Southern  Good  Roads,"  Octo- 
ber, 1914;  reprinted  in  Economic  Paper  No.  39,  North  Carolina  Geologi- 
cal and  Economic  Survey. 

Method  of  Testing  Sand  Clays  (with  Prof.  T.  F.  Hickerson).  Good 
Roads  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  February,  1915. 
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Igneous  Rocks  of  Mount  Collier.  Annual  meeting  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  May,  1915;  abstract  of  above, 
Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  July,  1915;  reprinted 
in  "Science,"  September  24,  1915. 

M.  H.  Stacy. 

Addresses  at  Raeford,  Lexington,  Bessemer  City,  Yadkin  College, 
Winston-Salem,  and  Raleigh. 

H.  R.  Totten. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Red  Cedar.  A  paper  read  before  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  Wake  Forest,  May  1,  1915. 

F.  P.  Venable. 

Recent  Conceptions  of  the  Atom.  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society,  January,  1915. 

Radio- Activity  and  the  Periodic  System.    "Science,"  April  23,  1915. 

Radio- Activity.  Four  lectures  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
February  8-11,  1915. 

The  Responsibility  of  a  University  for  Research.  University  of  South 
Carolina,  February  9,  1915. 

Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
June  3,  1915. 

H.  M.  Wagstaff. 

The  Harris  Letters.  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  Vol.  XIV, 
No.  1.    (In  press.) 

N.  W.  Walker. 

A  High  School  Curriculum  Without  a  Foreign  Language.  North 
Carolina  High  School  Bulletin,  January,  1915;  also  Proceedings  and  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly. 

Permanent  Certificates  for  Professional  Teachers.  Proceedings  and 
Addresses  of  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  Professional  Development  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers.  Pro- 
ceedings and  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

New  School  Legislation.  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin, 
April,  1915. 

Results  of  a  Spelling  Test.  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin, 
April,  1915. 
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The  Preparation  of  Students  Entering  North  Carolina  Colleges. 
North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin,  October,  1915. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  1914, 
Published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh. 

North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI.  Edited.  Published 
by  the  University. 

Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Southern  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
Published  by  the  Commission. 

Miscellaneous:  (a)  Editorials,  notes,  and  short  articles  in  the  North 
Carolina  High  School  Bulletin;  (b)  High  School  Leaflets  1-4,  published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education;  (c)  Summer  School  bulletins, 
announcements,  and  report. 

Addresses: 

November  24,  1914,  at  Charlotte.  Before  the  Second  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  Public  High  School  Principals. 

November  26,  at  Charlotte.  Before  the  Association  of  City  Superin- 
tendents.   A  High  School  Curriculum  Without  a  Foreign  Language. 

November  27,  at  Charlotte.  Before  the  Department  of  High  School 
Principals  and  Teachers  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 
Permanent  Certificates  for  Professional  Teachers. 

November  27,  at  Charlotte.  Before  the  Department  of  Grammar 
Grade  Teachers  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly.  The  Pro- 
fessional Development  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers. 

December  5,  at  Warrenton.  Before  the  Warren  County  Teachers' 
Association. 

December  18,  at  Newland.    Avery  County  School  Commencement. 
January  9,  1915,  at  Raleigh.    Before  the  Colored  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Wake  County. 

January  29,  at  Nashville.    Educational  Address. 

January  30,  at  Nashville.  Before  the  Nash  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

March  13,  at  Lincolnton.  Before  the  Lincoln  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

April  9,  at  Walkertown.    Commencement  Address. 

April  10,  at  Lillington.    Harnett  County  School  Commencement. 

April  15,  at  South  Mills.    Educational  Address. 

April  17,  at  Poplar  Branch.  Currituck  County  School  Commence- 
ment. 

April  27,  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Before  the  Conference  on  Sec- 
ondary Agricultural  Education.  The  Place  of  the  Humanistic  Studies 
in  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture. 

May  4,  at  Pittsboro.    Commencement  Address. 

May  6,  at  Hookerton.    Commencement  Address. 
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May  6,  at  Stonewall.    Commencement  Address. 
May  14,  at  Crouse.    Commencement  Address. 
May  24,  at  Fountain.    Educational  Address. 

July  12,  at  Chapel  Hill.  Before  the  High  School  Conference  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina    High  School  Standards. 

August  6,  at  China  Grove,  Annual  Educational  Rally  of  Rowan 
County  Farmers'  Union. 

August  27,  at  Bona  Vista.  Before  the  Vance  County  Educational 
Conference. 

September  16,  at  Sutherland  School,  Ashe  County.  Address  before 
the  School  and  Citizens  of  the  Community. 

September  17,  at  Helton  High  School,  Ashe  County.  Address  before 
the  School  and  Citizens  of  the  Community. 

October  30,  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Buncombe  County.  Address  in  the  In- 
terest of  Consolidation  and  Bond  Issue. 

November  5,  at  Lowe's  Grove,  Durham  County.  Address  at  Com- 
munity Fair. 

November  12,  at  Mocksville.    Educational  Address. 
November  13,  at  Mocksville.    Before  the  Davie  County  Teachers' 
Association. 

November  23,  at  Raleigh.  Before  the  Third  Annual  Conference 
of  Public  High  School  Principals. 

November  23,  at  Raleigh.  Before  the  Joint  Meeting  of  Public  High 
School  Principals  and  County  Superintendents.  The  Growth  of  the 
Farm-life  Schools.  (Illustrated.) 

November  27,  at  Raleigh.  Before  the  Association  of  City  High 
School  Principals  and  Teachers.  The  Present  Status  of  High  School 
Sciences  in  North  Carolina. 

November  27,  at  Raleigh.  Before  the  Association  of  City  Superin- 
tendents.   Rational  Standards  of  School  Efficiency. 

Alvin  S.  Wheeler. 

The  Condensation  of  Vanillin  and  Piperonal  with  Certain  Aromatic 
Amines.  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  37,  1362  (May 
1915.) 

L.  A.  Williams. 

Correspondence  Courses.  Extension  Series  Bulletin  No.  10,  Sec.  2. 
Edited  with  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson. 

Correspondence  Courses.  Extension  Series  Bulletin  No.  13,  Sec.  1. 
Edited  with  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson. 

Book  Reviews.  The  High  School  Bulletin.  October,  1914,  January, 
April  and  July,  1915. 

Book  Reviews.    "Administration  and  Supervision,"  February,  1915. 

School  of  Education  Editor  on  the  News  Letter. 
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Suggestions  for  School  Exhibits.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers 
under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension. 

Physical  Nature  of  the  Child.  Teachers'  Assembly,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
November,  1914. 

High  School  Progress.  Teachers'  Assembly,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Novem- 
ber, 1914. 

Progress  in  Farm-life  Schools.   Lowe's  Grove,  January  14,  1915. 
Schoolroom  Wastes  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.    Statesville,  N.  C, 
January  15,  1915. 

Religious  Pedagogy.  Salisbury  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  January 
27,  1915. 

Some  Johnston  County  Needs.  Meadow  School  Township,  February 
13,  1915. 

Schoolroom  Wastes  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.  Cumberland  County 
Teachers'  Association,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  February  27,  1915. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Child's  Poet.  High  Point,  N.  C,  March  5, 
1914. 

Orange  County  Education.    Hillsboro,  N.  C,  March  13,  1915. 
School  Needs  and  How  to  Meet  Them.    Holly  Springs,  N.  C,  March 
19,  1915. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  in  North  Carolina.  County  Commence- 
ment at  Burgaw,  March  26,  1915. 

Commencement  address  at  Benson,  N.  C,  April  20,  1915. 

Courses  Needed  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges  to  Prepare  for  Leader- 
ship in  Education.   Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  April  27,  1915. 

The  Reliance  of  Democracy.   Mount  Ulla,  May  12,  1915. 

Commencement  Address.    Pikeville,  N.  C,  May  18,  1915. 

Commencement  Address.    Hertford,  N.  C,  May  25,  1915. 

Salient  Factors  in  the  Survey  Method  of  Knowing  Your  Own  Toton. 
Community  meeting  at  Asheboro,  N.  C,  October  22,  1915. 

Some  Plans  for  Self -improvement  for  the  Teacher.  Johnston  County 
Teachers'  Association,  November  6,  1915. 

Louis  R.  Wilson. 

The  Library  in  Community  Building.  Address  before  the  Salisbury 
Library  Association,  December,  1914. 

High  School  Debating  Leagues.  Paper  read  before  the  National  Uni- 
versity Extension  Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  March,  1915. 

Southern  High  School  Libraries.  Paper  read  by  title  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  Schools  and  Colleges  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October, 
1915. 

How  to  Use  Reference  Books.  Address  before  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School,  at  Greenville,  January,  1915. 

The  Function  of  the  State  University,  being  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Inauguration  of  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  April  21,  1915.  Edited  with 
George  Howe  and  Archibald  Henderson. 

Alumni  Review,  Vol.  III.   Edited  with  others. 


Publications  of  the  University 


The  University  Record 


No.  125. 
No.  126. 
No.  127. 
No.  128. 
No.  129. 


January,  1915. 
February,  1915. 
March,  1915. 
April,  1915. 
September,  1915. 


No.  130.    October,  1915. 

No.  131.  November,  1915. 
No.  132.    December,  1915. 


The  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  School  of  Law. 
The  Catalogue. 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.  (Ex- 
tension Series  No.  12.) 

Part  I — Correspondence  Courses.  Part  II — 
Extension  Lectures  for  North  Carolina 
Communities.  (Extension  Series  No.  13.) 

The  Enlargement  of  the  Navy.  (Extension 
Series  No.  14.) 

The  President's  Report. 


Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Society 

Volume  XXX,  No.  2. 

Studies  of  the  Animal  Life  of  North  Carolina,  with  Suggestions  for 
a  Biological  Survey.    Franklin  Sherman,  Jr. 

The  Occurrence  and  Utilization  of  Certain  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
Southern  States.   Joseph  Hyde  Pratt. 

Volume  XXX,  No.  3,  January,  1915. 

Recent  Conceptions  of  the  Atom.   F.  P.  Venable. 
A  List  of  Plants  Growing  Spontaneously  in  Henderson  County,  North 
Carolina.    Edward  Read  Memminger. 

The  Stability  of  Resin  Acids  at  Slightly  Elevated  Temperatures:  A 
Correction.   Charles  H.  Herty  and  H.  L.  Cox. 

Isoprene  from  Commercial  Turpentine.  Charles  H.  Herty  and  J.  O. 
Graham. 

Volume  XXX,  No.  4,  March,  1915. 

Elisha  Mitchell,  D.D.   Kemp  P.  Battle. 

The  Cog  gins  (Appalachian)  Gold  Mine.   Joseph  Hyde  Pratt. 
Certain  Magnetic  Iron  Ores  of  Ashe  County.    Joseph  Hyde  Pratt. 
The  Isomerism  of  the  Hydrojuglons.    Richard  Willstaetter  and 
Alvin  S.  Wheeler. 

List  of  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  of  North  Carolina.    C.  S.  Brimley. 
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Volume  XXXI,  No.  1,  July,  1915. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science. 

An  Outline  of  Modern  Work  Bearing  on  the  Theory  of  Descent.  J.  J. 
Wolfe. 

Radio-Activity  and  the  Periodic  System.   F.  P.  Venable. 

A  List  of  Homopera  in  North  Carolina.   G.  P.  Metcalf. 

The  Seasonal  Distribution  of  the  Army-worm  Moth  at  Raleigh.  C.  S. 
Brimley. 

Volume  XXXI,  No.  2,  November,  1915. 

Cooperation  in  Matters  Chemical.  (Presidential  address.)  Charles 
H.  Herty. 

The  Merit  System  in  Highway  Work.   Joseph  Hyde  Pratt. 
Our  Mountain  Shrubs.   W.  C.  Coker. 

Observations  on  the  Lawns  of  Chapel  Hill.  W.  C.  Coker  and  E.  O. 
Randolph. 

James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications 

Volume  XIV,  No.  1. 

The  Harris  Letters.   Edited  by  H.  M.  Wagstaff.   (In  press.) 

Volume  XIV,  No.  2. 

Some  Colonial  History  of  Beaufort  County.    By  F.  H.  Cooper. 

Volume  XV,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Party  Politics  in  North  Carolina,  1835-1860.  By  J.  G.  deRoulhac 
Hamilton. 

Studies  in  Philology 

Volume  XII. 

No.  1.  Wine,  Beere,  Ale,  and  Tobacco:  A  Seventeenth  Century  Inter- 
lude.   Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  James  H.  Hanford. 

No.  2.    The  Characters  of  Terence.    By  G.  Kenneth  G.  Henry. 

No.  3.  The  i(Act  Time"  in  Elizabethan  Theaters.  By  Thornton 
Shirley  Graves. 

No.  4.    The  Latin  Prefix  "Pro"  in  French.   By  William  Morton  Dey. 

The  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin 

Volume  VI,  No.  1,  January,  1915. 
Editorial  Comment: 

A  Whole-time  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  Physical  Equip- 
ment of  Our  High  Schools.    The  Triangular  Debate.  Note. 

A  High  School  Curriculum  Without  a  Foreign  Language.  N.  W. 
Walker. 
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Book  Reviews: 

Monroe's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Caldwell  and  Eiken- 
berry's  General  Science.  Lang's  Reading.  King's  The  High  School 
Age.  Davenport's  Education  for  Efficiency.  Morehouse's  The  Disci- 
pline of  the  School. 

High  School  Notes.    Oscar  Leach. 

Volume  VI,  No.  2,  April,  1915. 
Editorial  Comment: 

The  Legislature  and  the  Schools.  Dr.  Capen's  Visits  to  the  Colleges. 
The  Debate.  Better  High  School  Buildings.  Names  of  High  School 
Graduates  to  be  Published.  High  School  Reports.  The  University 
Summer  School.   Better  School  Buildings. 

New  School  Legislation.   N.  W.  Walker. 

Results  of  a  Spelling  Test.   N.  W.  Walker. 

The  Teaching  of  Botany  in  High  Schools.   W.  C.  Coker. 

Public  High  School  Law. 

A  State-wide  Bond  Act  for  School  Buildings. 

Music  in  the  Secondary  School.    H.  A.  Shirley. 

£7.  D.  G.  Scholarships. 

School  News  Near  and  Far.   L.  A.  Williams. 
Book  Reviews: 

Parker's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Stout's  The  High 
School.  The  General  Education  Board.  Kinne  and  Cooley's  Foods  and 
Household  Management.  Cubberley's  State  Educational  Reorganization. 

Volume  VI,  No.  3,  July,  1915. 
Editorial  Comment: 

A  Rational  Basis  of  Certification.    High  School  Funds  Apportioned 
on  a  New  Basis.    Quo  Usque  Tandem!   Is  Your  Teacher  Licensed? 
The  Good  Teacher.   H.  H.  Williams. 
The  Recent  Spelling  Test.   H.  W.  Chase. 
Rural  School  Supervision.   Zebulon  Judd. 

A  New  Basis  of  Apportioning  the  High  School  Fund.  (Circular  of 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

Book  Reviews: 

Learned's  The  Oberlehrer.    Hayward's  The  Lesson  in  Appreciation. 
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Volume  VI,  No.  4,  October,  1915. 
Editorial  Comment: 

Dormitories  and  Boarding  Facilities  a  Necessity.  University  Summer 
School.  The  Triangular  Debate.  The  High  Schools  Have  Opened  Well. 
The  Spelling  Test.   Annual  Meeting  of  the  High  School  Principals. 

The  Preparation  of  Students  Entering  North  Carolina  Colleges.  N.  W. 
Walker. 

Educational  and  Rural  Life.   William  A.  McKeever. 
Country  Life  Club  Work.    Mary  G.  Shotwell. 
The  Treatment  of  School  Grounds.   W.  C.  Coker. 
The  School  Betterment  Association.    Edith  Royster. 
The  High  School  Question  Box.    N.  W.  Walker. 

Book  Reviews: 

Clark's  Introduction  to  Science.  Ferguson  and  Lewis'  Elementary 
Principles  of  Agriculture.  Coon's  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies. 

The  Function  of  the  State  University,  being  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Inauguration  of  Edward  Kidder  Graham. 


